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S.a general proposition it may 
be stated that February is not 
much of a month to run off a series 
of races between high speed dis- 
placement runabouts in a contest 
that stands for reliability as well as 
speed, especially when one heat of 
the series was to be held on the 
open ocean. This statement will be 
absolutely true as regards almost 
every place in the 
United States. But 
down in southern 
Florida, at the 
northern end of 
beautiful Biscayne 
Bay, such a series 
of races was run 
from February 10 
to 12 that shot 
the aforementioned 
general proposition 
full of holes and 
brought out one ot 
the most spectacu- 
lar, record-break- 
ing struggles for 
supremacy that has 
been seen for many 
days. Conditions 
were ideal for 
power boat racing 
at Miami _ those 
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Gar, Jr., Il, the 50-foot express cruiser, owned by Gar Wood, was by far. the 
fastest thing in the express cruiser class at Miami 
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finished only three seconds apart 


Photos by M. Rosenfeld 





eventful days, no matter what they 
were elsewhere in the country. 

It was not only conditions that 
were ideal, but three little boats 
that faced the starting line that 
first day for a long grind of 150 
miles, showed, before the three 
days were over, that they, also, were 
equal to the task they were set to 
and were about as perfect as it is 
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Adieu leading Rainbow in the nip-and-tuck race on the first day of the Fisher Trophy event. After 150 miles of racing these two boats 
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possible to. get machines made by 
man. For, be it known, the condi- 
tions governing this contest for the 
Fisher Trophy are the most exact- 
ing and strenuous ever devised for 
power boats. For the benefit of 
those not familiar with them, they 
may be stated briefly. 

The trophy is a $5,000 gold cup 
presented by Mr. Carl G. Fisher, 
through the A. P. 
B. A., for a speed 
and _ consistency 
race between run- 
abouts of over 
35-miles speed, the 
underlying motive 
for the cup being 
to encourage the 
building of reliable 
stock marine 
motors and to de- 
velop a hull able to 
stand the strain of 
continuous driving. 
To that end the 
race must be run 
in three heats of 50 
miles each, on con- 
secutive days, or a 
total of 150 miles 
in all. Immediately 
after each heat 
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is finished, an observer is placed 
aboard each boat, the engine hoods 
are sealed and no work can be 
done on engine -or boat until the 
seals are broken 15 minutes before 
the start of the next day’s race— 
just time enough to get out to the 
line again. The only exception to 
this is that if a boat is damaged by 
some obstacle floating on the 


Three 40-milers that fought it out at Miami in the Fisher Trophy Race. 


course, the damage may be, with 
the consent of the technical com- 
mittee, repaired before the next 


race. These are hard conditions to 
fulfill, as everyone who is familiar 
with motor boat racing knows, and 
any contestant. who comes through 
the three long races reflects great 
credit on those who built and han- 
dled the engine and on those who 
drove the boat. 


The Boats and Engines 


_,Four boats were entered for this 
foremost event on the program of 


the Miami Mid-Winter Regatta. 
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They were: Rainbow, owned by 
H. B. Greening, a 32-footer which 
won a leg on the cup at Detroit in 
September (it has to be won three 
times by one owner to become his 
property). She is powered with 
one 6-cylinder model G. R., 534 
inch bore by 634 inch stroke, Ster- 
ling Engine, the same power plant 
that carried her to success before. 


Adieu, owned by Webb Jay, of 
the Chicago Yacht Club, the dark 
horse of the entries, inasmuch as 
she was a brand new boat and her 
capabilities were not known before- 
hand. She was a beautiful piece of 
work, of V-Bottom design, 32 feet 
long by 6% feet beam, lightly, yet 
strongly built. Her power plant is 
a model L. M. 6-cylinder, Hall- 
Scott motor, 5 inch by 7 inch bore 
and stroke, of 200 H. P. 

Orlo II, a big, new, sea-sled of 
the type developed by Albert Hick- 
man, and owned by Geo. Leary, Jr. 
This boat was 32% feet on the 
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water, 37%2 feet overall, and 
was equipped with two model CG. 
dual valve Sterlings, 534 incl 
634 inch. The boat was heavy 
the whole outfit weighed clos 
5% tons. 

The fourth boat was Miss Miami 
a big 37-foot by 9 foot, round 
bilged runabout owned by Carl 
Fisher and powered with a 12. 


Top, Adieu; center, Orlo I]; bottom, Rainbow 


cylinder V-type Allison aero-ma- 
rine engine, of which very little 
was known except that it had lots 
of power. Unfortunately this boat 
burned out a bearing while tuning 
up the morning before the race and 
could not be repaired in time to 
start. So her capabilities are still 
unknown. 


The First Race 


There was a large crowd of spec- 
tators on hand at the start of the 
first day’s race and interest ran 
high to see how the three contest- 
ants which appeared at the line 
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L. Gordon Hamersley’s Cigarette was the principal rival to Gar, /r., in the express cruiser class 


stacked up against each other. 
Conditions were good for a race, 
though a strong southerly wind 
made the surface of the water 
choppy and a little rough for very 
fast time. The course was oval, 2 
miles around, or 25 laps to a race. 
This made steering difficult, as 
everyone who has driven such a 
course knows. 

The three boats were lined up 
back of the line, with engines pur- 
ring contentedly and clutches out, 
the start being a standing one. At 
the crack of the gun at 3 P. M., 
Adieu shot away as if the devil 
were after her and was first over 
the line, ten seconds after the gun 
and 2 seconds ahead of Rainbow. 
Orlo II was slower gathering 
speed, due to her weight, and was 
last over, some 15 seconds behind 
the leader—a handicap she was 
never able to overcome. Adieu 
pulled away at first until she was 
some three or four lengths ahead 
of Rainbow, and as she rounded 
the buoys at the upper turn, she 
swung in close and Rainbow had 
to take her wash as she rounded, 
just astern. The sled found the 
turn rather sharp and hard to take 
for such a large boat, and conse- 
quently Hickman, who was driv- 
ing, had to slow her down a little, 
so that she lost some distance. The 





Harry B. Greening, the popular owner of Rainbow, at the steering 
wheel. He drove a fine race 


lower turn was easier and not so 
sharp. As they finished the first 
lap the boats held the same order, 
but were spread out a little, and 
four seconds separated Rainbow 
from Adieu, the leader, while Orlo 
was 12 seconds behind Rainbow. It 
was still anybody’s race, and the 
helmsmen and mechanicians settled 
down to the long grind. 

There followed in the next hour 
and a quarter one of the most con- 
sistent performances ever seen on 
the water. Not once did any boat 
falter and not once did they change 
positions. At one time Rainbow 
crept to Adieu’s quarter, but could 
not pass her on the turns, though 
she seemed to turn a little closer to 
the buoys than Adieu. The sled 
gained on every straightaway but 
had to slow on the turns or take 
them wide and thus lost what she 
had gained.. Each contender was 
making the laps with clock-like reg- 
ularity. For the last 19 laps Adieu 
only varied one second on any lap, 
her figures being 3 minutes and .06 
seconds or 3 minutes and 07 sec- 
onds for each two miles. 

And so the end came, as it 
started, with Adieu first, amid a 
tooting of whistles, Rainbow sec- 
ond only 12 seconds later and Orlo 
II third, 46 seconds behind the 
leader. 


The times were: 

Adieu 1 h. 18 m. o1 s., Rainbow 
th. 18m. 13 s., Orlo I] 1 h, 18 m. 
47 S. 

The average time for the 50 
miles was 38.545 for Adieu, which 
was better than the record made at 
Detroit by 1.3 miles. Then hatches 
were sealed and all was over until 
the next day. 


The Second Race 


The second day found the same 
three waiting impatiently for the 
gun, and just to show that it was 
still anyone’s race, things began. to 
happen soon after the start. 

Adieu again jumped away in the 
lead (it was remarkable how this 
little craft got going from a stand- 
ing start when the clutch was 
thrown in) followed. by Rainbow 
and Orlo II as on the day before, 
but with the sled not so far in the 
ruck as previously. Adieu went 
like a scared cat and it was evident 
that Hoyt, her mechanician, had let 
her out a peg, for she did the first 
lap in 3 minutes 03 seconds and the 
second in 3-01, actual. Rainbow 


was opened up too and did the sec- 
ond lap in 3-04, while Orlo did the 
laps in 3-02 and 3-04. 
hot pace. 

On the third lap, Rainbow had 
herd tuck when her propeller struck 


It was some 





Miss Miami was undoubtedly fast, but she could not demonstrate 
her ability in the race on account of a burned-out bearing 








It took some crowd of officials to run the power boat races at Miami, as this picture indicates. 
the gentleman in the center with the flowing tie is C. A. Criqui. 
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On his right stands Commodore C. W. Kotcher. 
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There are too many to name them all, but 


On his left is 


Gar Wood, flanked by Commodore A. A. Schantz, with the official programme in his hand. Then comes W. C. Morehead, Arthur 


Utz and L. G. Hamersley. Power yachtsmen will be able to name them all, however 


a piece of driftwood and bent the 
blade so that Greening had to slow 
her down. After ascertaining the 


extent of the damage, he went on 
gamely to finish the race (though he 
could only drive with ‘safety at 


some 20 miles speed without tear- 
ing things all to pieces), being 
greeted with cheers and whistles as 
he completed his third lap. 

Adieu and Orlo then settled 
down to a long, hard duel. Hick- 
man, realizing he must take 
chances, took the turns at full 
speed, and cut his boat in as sharply 
as he could,-with the result that he 
soon began to gain on the flying 
Adieu. Still he did not catch her 
until the 17th lap, when Adieu was 
seen to slow down and then stop. 
The trouble was a spark plug that 
had let go. It was quickly replaced 
by Hoyt, and the little boat was off 
again, but not before the big sled 
had thundered by and the positions 
were reversed. Webb Jay went 
after Orlo II now, but could not 
catch her. Orlo IJ did one lap in 
3 minutes flat, or at‘the rate of 40 
miles per hour, and Adieu did sev- 
eral in 3-01,—but it was no use. 
The sled crossed ahead of the little 
boat by over half a lap, as Adieu 
had to replace another plug in the 
last round. It*is too bad spark 
plugs will not stand up under high 
compression. The boats finished as 
follows: 


Orlo II 1 h. 17 m. 35 s., Adieu 
1 h. 21 m. 28 s., Rainbow 2 h. 12 
m., 28 s. Average of winner 38.8 


miles, bettering the record of the 
day before by .3 of a mile. 
The Third Race 
The scene of the third race was 
shifted from the inside course, on 
the bay, to one outside on the open 
ocean, the first contest between 
boats of this type to be held out- 
side of headlands. It was some- 
thing of a risk to hold such a race 
on open water, irrespective of con- 


Webb Jay, owner and helmsman of Adieu, 

who gave one of the most consistent exhibi- 

tions of helmsmanship ever seen in a speed 
boat race 


ditions; for cpen runabotts with a 
speed of 40 miles an hour are not 
designed for such waters as one is 
apt to meet outside a good percent- 
age of the time. Luckily, in this 
instance, the wind shifted during 
the night to west and blew off 
shore, so that except for a slop of 
old sea, the water was smooth. 

The boats had some little dis- 
tance to go to reach the outside 
course, and at 3 o'clock Orlo JI] had 
not appeared and only Adieu and 
Rainbow were sent away at the 
gun. The former jumped into the 
lead as usual at the crack of ‘he 
gun and was over the line just 4 
seconds later. While these boats 
were on their first lap, Orlo I] 
showed up, but did not start, as her 
owner explained that in coming out 
the exhaust line had broken at the 
mainfold, letting one of the engines 
exhaust into the boat and he did 
not think it wise to start. 

The two little boats were finding 
it pretty lumpy going and at fimes 
one or the other would jump 
almost clear of the water as she 
lifted on a sea. But they kept at 
it, cutting the single buoy that 
marked each end of the two-mile 
course as closely as they could. It 
was nip and tuck throughout the 
whole 50 miles. In the last ten 
laps, Harry Greening gave a won- 
derful exhibition of driving. He 
was behind then, and it was sink or 
swim with him, so he cut loose and 
took Rainbow around the turns in 

(Continued on Page 134) 
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The Proposed Trans-Atlantic Race 
ERHAPS the biggest — single 
piece of news of interest to 

the yachting world in the past 
month is the announcement of the 
offer of a cup by the King of the 
Belgians for a trans-Atlantic yacht 
race this coming summer. Yacht 
races across the Western Ocean 
are sufficiently far between, and 
are of such a character as to make 
a strong appeal to all those with a 
drop of salt in their veins, that this 
contest should prove the principal 
event of the yachting season and 
should attract all those who own a 
yacht big enough to make the pas- 
sage. The last race across “the 
pond” was in 1905, when there were 
eleven starters (as is told in a 
special story in this issue). That 
race was for a cup offered by the 
late “lamented” German Emperor. 
Yachtsmen of to-day should show 
that they are as keen to race for a 
trophy put up by King Albert as 
they were for the cup that was put 
up then, and should let nothing 
stand in the way of getting more 
starters than were in the race which 
the Atlantic won. 

The date fixed for the start of 
this race is July ath. As far as its 
being in the middle of the yachting 
season, this date is all right; but 
we believe a faster race would be 
assured if the date could be shoved 
torward somewhat. July is a month 
of light breezes on the North At- 
lantic, whereas, June sees stronger 





All of the racing at Miami was not done with horsepower. 


won by W. C. Morehead, in the third boat from the left. 


The Month in Yachting 
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winds, as a rule, with southerlies 
prevailing. June 15th might suit 
yachtsmen better for this reason, and 
also because it would give a chance 
to get the yachts back here before 
our own season closed, though, as 
far as that goes, there will be plenty 
of inducement for owners to stay 
over and take part in the yachting 
in English and European waters if 
they desire. At Cowes, they would 
undoubtedly find some excellent 
racing in August if they remained. 

At best, the winds that may be 
met in summer are a gamble. The 
prevailing ones will probably be 
westerly and southerly, and as it 
is some 3,300 miles to Ostend, 
where the finish will be, we may ex- 
pect a race of 15 or 16 days for the 
leaders. In an ocean race of this 
length much depends on judgment ; 
on the course sailed, on how the 
vessel is driven at night, and on that 
important element of every yacht 
race—luck. 

There are many yachts in these 
waters that would have a good 
chance in such a race. It is prob- 
able that a number of the large 3- 
masted schooners will enter, such 
as the Atlantic, winner of the last 
race and now owned by the Bradys, 
the Undaunted, owned by Com. F. 
R. Mayer, of the Atlantic Yacht 
Club, and already entered, and pos- 
sibly the Alcyone. But most of 


these are heavy vessels with auxil- 
iary power, and in light to moderate 
weather, they would not do as well 





The “man power” race in gondolas created a lot cf fun. This race was 


It is whispered that he bribed his chauffeur 


as some of the smaller, lighter 
schooners. Elena, now owned by 
Cornelius Vanderbilt, would have 
an excellent chance in July, we be- 
lieve. Enchantress would also give 
a good account of herself. /ngomar 
has had her rig cut down, since 
her racing days, but would be up 
with the leaders at all times unless 
it blew hard. Intrepid, now owned 
by W. Sharpe Kilmer, and Elfay, 
owned by R. A. Alger, would make 
ideal boats for the trip in spite of 
their auxiliary engines and pro- 
pellers. The latter can be removed 
for the race, we understand. The 
old Meteor, designed by A. Cary 
Smith, is on the market and if 
properly sailed would be a hard 
yacht to beat. Someone ought to 
buy her and put her in the race. 

If the race is sailed without time 
allowance it would seem hardly ad- 
visable to put a yacht of less than 
80 feet waterline against the large 
schooners with any thought of suc- 
cess. There are, however, many 
yachts just above this size which 
should enter. In the last race, the 
little schooner Fleur-de-Lys, only 
107 feet overall, did very well, 
though she did not finish “in the 
money.” 

Canada should be represented in 
this event, though they have no 
large racing schooners there, to my 
knowledge. England, however, has 
many, and she could send over two 
or. three which would make any- 
thing we could enter hump if the 
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Schooner Intrepid, now owned by W. S. Kilmer, which is a possible entry for the Trans- 
Atlantic Race for the King of Belgium's Cup 


conditions were good. Belgium, 
herself, may have an entry, it is 
said, though it would hardly seem 
as if the yachtsmen of that country 
have sufficiently recovered from the 
effects of what they suffered dur- 
ing the war to be in a position to 
enter this race. : 

The Belgian Ambassador to the 
United States, who has acted for 
King Albert in giving the cup, has 
announced the committee to handle 
the details of the race. They are: 
H. de B. Parsons, representing the 
New York Yacht Club, Vice-Com. 
Charles T. Pierce of the Atlantic 
Yacht Club, and Howell C. Perrin 
of the Larchmont Yacht Club. 

An ocean race of this character 
means some sacrifice on the part of 
those who enter their yachts. It 
also means, however, a chance to 
participate in a struggle over 3,000 
miles of blue water that cannot be 
equalled in any sport for its test 
of those qualities of nerve, endur- 
ance and gameness that have made 
the Anglo-Saxon race what it is. 
It offers a chance to preserve and 
hand down those traditions of the 
sea which are our inheritance, and 
to show to the coming generations 
that we are every bit as good sailor- 
men as were those who sailed these 
races in the past. 

Let everyone work to see that 
more entries are seen at the line off 
Sandy Hook on July 4th, or what- 
ever day is finally selected for the 
start, than there were in 1905. 


Providing Racing for Non-Boat- 
Owners 

Some years ago the Chicago 
Yacht Club, with an eye to the 
future of the sport and with the 
intent of interesting the young- 
sters and those just out of school 
or starting in business, who could 


not afford to own and keep up 
a boat of their own, went in for a 
fleet of little boats 20 feet overall, 
of one design, which was named 
the “Pup” Class.. The club itself, 
if I remember rightly, took several 
of these, which it reserved for those 
who did not own in the class and 
which club members could get by 
making application for them in ad- 
vance and, I believe, drawing lots 
for them. This allowed a man who 
was not a boat owner to get a boat 
and a chance to sail her in a race. 
It did a lot to get the youngsters— 
as well as the older members— 
interested. Some of the best rac- 
ing in the club was in this little 
class. The class grew, and as men 
graduated from the “Pups” to 
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larger yachts, others came along to 


- fill their places and the boats of the 


class were always in demand. There 
were eleven boats in the class ‘ast 
year, and members are figuring on 
building more this year—which is 
pretty good for a class some & or 
9 years old. 

The point, however, is this: Why 
don’t some of the other yacht clubs 
that are crying about not being able 
to get the youngsters interested, 
raise a few hundred dollars, buy 
enough boats for the club account 
to insure good racing, and stake 
the younger members, who may not 
be financially able to swing a boat 
yet, to a race now and then? It 
would benefit a lot of members of 
the club, would help make sailor- 
men, would bring the youngsters 
around and, in general would be 
money well spent and an asset hard 
to value in dollars and cen‘s. 


In Favor of National Racing Ass’nj 


Most of the yacht racing associa- 
tions of the East and the Great 
Lakes, as well as many racing mem- 
bers of United States yacht clubs, 
have expressed themselves in favor 
of the immediate formation of a 
National Yacht Racing Association, 
as outlined in the last issue of 
YacuTinG. They are willing to 
answer at any time a call for a 
meeting on the subject when the 
time seems propitious. It would 
seem wise however, to have a policy, 
or an organization, formulated and 
ready to put in working order be- 
fore issuing a call. Much “talk” 
could thus be avoided. 


Undaunted, owned by Commodore F. R. Mayer, has formally entered the Trans- 
Atlantic race 
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Ocean racing taxes the vessels as much as the men sailing them. One of the Contestants during the 
last Trans-Atlantic race after a gale of wind 


Trans-Atlantic Yacht Races of the Past 


By HERBERT L. STONE 


The Proposed Ocean Race for the King of Belgium’s Cup Offers a Chance to Live Up to the 
Best Traditions of the Past in this Most Stirring of Sports—Records for Hard Sailing That 


ge the days of Eric the 
Brawler, that doughty Nor- 
wegian Viking, nay, even long be- 
fore that, when the Pheenicians 
pushed their galleys beyond the con- 
fines of the Mediterranean in search 
of conquest, discovery or trade, the 
instinct to drive one’s vessel a little 
faster than the other fellow’s and 
to be the first to make port has been 
strong in the breed of sailormen. It 
was a dominant characteristic in 
those who sailed the triremes, the 
caravels of a later era, the clipper 
ships that raced for supremacy of 
the seas or the lumbering cargo car- 
riers of an age that put the needs 
of commerce and carrying capacity 
above mere speed. 

The advent of steam couldn't 
kill it and the race to drive a little 
harder and make a shorter passage 
is as keen in the skippers and crews 
of the “iron pots” that plow the 
Seven Seas as it ever was in the 
days of iron men and wooden ships. 

This instinct is not confined alone 
to those who follow the sea. It is 
inherent in the human race, and 
particularly the Anglo-Saxon and 
northern European races, for those 
who stayed snugly ashore were as 
much interested in the. results, of 
these contests and took as much 


Will Be Difficult to Beat 


pride in the winning of a certain 
vessel as did the crew aboard her. 
These long races over trackless 
seas, where the contestants were 
unseen and unheard of from the 
time of departure until they raised 
a headland off the home port, ap- 
pealed to the imagination and were 
invested with a glamor that was 
hard to resist. When the tea clip- 
pers were racing from China in the 
’50s, with the knowledge that a high 
market awaited the first one to land 
her cargo, there was as much inter- 
est in the outcome of the 100 to 120- 
day race—with every day of it a 
drive and where sails and spars 
were willingly sacrificed if it meant 
an additional. knot—and as much 
money wagered on the result ashore 
as there was aboard the ships them- 
selves, where skipper and crew alike 
eagerly bet their hard-earned pay 
on their own ship,to. show the way 
home to the other fellow. 

The Australian wool ships of a 
more recent day, racing home to 
England from the Antipodes, were 
responsible _for records which 
steamers have since hardly sur- 
passed, and the arrival of a fleet of 
these fine ships was a sporting event 
of first importance. In. the trans- 
Atlantic packet trade, passages of 


13 and 14 days were common and 
over 15 days was considered slow 
by the crack ships. Except for the 
fast passenger liners the best of 
these passages compare favorably 
with the average voyage in steam 
today. Reports of single day’s runs 
of from 350 to 425 miles a day 
thrilled those ashore as well as those 
aboard. To make such a run re- 
quired sail-carrying to the highest 
degree and a display of nerve and 
skill almost unequalled in any con- 
test. They tell of skippers who had 
to put clamps and padlocks on their 
halyards to prevent the sailors let- 
ting them go at night to ease the 
strain on some overdriven ship. 

But this is to be a story of ocean 
yacht racing and not ocean racing 
in general, so the foregoing is only 
by way of introduction and to show 
that the yacht sailor of today comes 
by his racing instinct naturally ; and 
that when a trans-Atlantic race is 
proposed, it not only appeals to his 
sporting sense and awakens a de- 
sire for something more than the 
usual short triangular races of the 
summer season, but urges him to 
test his skill, nerve and endurance 
on 3,000 miles of open water, with 
the glamor of a foreign port for his 
goal. Those who enter their yachts 
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In an ocean race there is no looking for soft spots and no thought of easing up on 


the yacht. 


for the long traverse for the cup 
just offered by the King of the Bel- 
gians this Summer will find no 
lack of amateur yacht sailors will- 
ing to go, and there will be many 
bitterly disappointed ones left 
ashore who could not find berths 
aboard the contestants. 

How many yachts will start in 
this race it is hard to say until the 
terms of the contest are published 
in greater detail. No one could 
have offered a cup that men would 
be more eager to race for than King 
Albert. He is popular here in 
America and in Canada as well as 
in England, and outside of every 
other consideration, yacht owners 
will consider it an honor to race for 
a trophy offered by him. He is 
something of a sailor himself, be it 
said, and if the truth were told, it 
is probable that he would like noth- 
ing better than to find a berth upon 
one of the competing craft. 

In the last trans-Atlantic yach* 
race, in 1905, which was for a cup 
offered by the now fallen and dis- 
credited German Emperor, there 
were eleven starters—a fine fleet in 
which every vessel finished without 
accident, and in which the sailing 
record was broken, the winner sail- 
ing the long course in 12 days and 
4 hours. It transpires also that this 
cup, which was so widely heralded 
for its intrinsic as well as its “sen- 
timental” qualities, proved to be 
only base alloy and of little value 
when it was broken up during the 


On deck of Endymion in the last ocean race 


late unpleasantness. Without at- 
taching too much weight to this 
little trait of parsimoniousness in 
the late head of the Imperial Ger- 
man Government, it should be said 
that yachtsmen should take a pride 
in seeing that the fleet this year is 
bigger than that which started in 
1905. It would be discourteous not 
to show a bigger entry list for the 
King of Belgium’s Cup. 
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There are plenty of American 
yachts able to go that would have 
a good chance in a long thrash of 
this kind, and plenty of owners 
with the nerve to go and able to 
bear the expense—for be it known, 
it is an expensive matter to fit out 
and send a yacht to Europe and 
back. The entries will be, probab- 
ly, mos.ly schooners, with perhaps 
a few large yawls and ketches 
thrown in. In a race without time 
allowance the larger vessels will, of 
course, have the advantage, espe- 
cially if any weather is encoun- 
tered, for in anything but light 
breezes the larger yachts can carry 
sail longer and will be less both- 
ered by the sea that always goes 
with a breeze of wind. In moder- 
ate weather the lighter racing 
schooners would have the call, and 
as there are a number of this latter 
type that will probably enter, the 
outcome as between these and the 
large, heavy ocean-going auxilia- 
ries will depend largely upon 
weather conditions and, what is all- 
important, upon the course sailed 
and the way the yachts are driven, 
day and night. It is in “carrying 
on” at night that usually counts 
most, and the skipper and crew 
with the nerve to hold on to every- 
thing possible in the blackest of 
nights, when the seas_ tumble 
aboard from all directions, unseen 
out of the darkness, will usually 
find himself ahead when the next 
day’s positions are figured up. 

it should be of interest to those 
who contemplate entering, as well 
as to those who are only interested 


The yawl Ailsa, one of the smallest contenders in the race of 1905 
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in the race aS a sporting event of 
the first magnitude, to know that 
this is only the second race to be 
sailed for a trophy, most of the oth- 
ers being match races for a_wager, 
or races for a sweepstakes cash 
prize, each owner putting up a cer- 
tain sum, which he was willing to 
wager on his boat being faster tha. 
his rivals. Also, this is the fifth 
trans-Atlantic yacht race to be 
sailed. There have been many fast 
passages made by yachts sailing 
alone across the Atlantic, but only 
four have been sailed when yachts 
were formally racing against one 
another. 

When the America crossed, in 
1851, to race against the best Great 
Britain could produce, and won the 
cup that now bears her name, she 
was not racing but sailed over 
alone, making a very creditable rur. 
of 20 days, which was good for a 
Summer passage of so small a boat, 
as she was only some ninety feet 
long on the water, under cruising 
canvas. 

The first real race was the fam- 
ous one sailed between three Amer- 
ican schooner yachts in 1866. It 
came about in this way. There had 
been keen rivalry between the cen- 
terboard and keel types, and not be- 
ing satisfied with the results of the 
season’s racing on sheltered waters, 
Pierre Lorillard bet George Osgood 
$10,000 (a large sum of money in 
those days) that his centerboarder 
Vesta was a finer type of vessel un- 
der all conditions than the latter’s 
fast keel schooner Fleetwing. To 
prove this beyond doubt, it was 
stipulated that the race be sailed in 
the Winter time, when there was 
sure to be plenty of wind, and the 
month of December, 1866, was 
chosen, the course being from 
Sandy Hook to the Needles, Isle of 
Wight. North Atlantic weather in 
December is not the kind usually 
chosen in which to do yacht racing, 
for the “roaring forties,” as they 
were named by the old packet-ship 
sailors, were dreaded by all who 
knew them. This did not deter the 
yachtsmen of that day, however, 
for when the match was _ noised 
about, James Gordon Bennett, of 
the New York Herald, asked leave 
to enter his keel schooner Henrietta, 
and put up his $10,000, making the 
stakes $30,000 in all. 

The race started December 11, 
wi‘h the yachts under command of 
some of the best deep-water skip- 
pers who ever hung on to to’gal- 
lants’ls in a gale of wind, including 
“Bully” Samuels, commander of 
the famous packet ship Dread- 


naught, a-noted sail carrier, who 
was on the Henrietta. 


Each had a 
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The famous old Dauntless, which took part in two Trans-Atlantic races, the last one being 


in March, 1887 


large amateur afterguard. In spite 
of the cold, the harbor was gay with 
bunting in honor of the event and 
a big crowd went down the bay on 
chartered steamboats to see the 
start and wish the yachtsmen good 
luck. 

It was apparent from the time 
the yachts disappeared in the gray 
murk of a winter’s day that it was 
to be no child’s play for each skip- 
per was “cracking on” with every- 
thing his vessel could lug. The 
boats became separated that first 
night and did not see anything of 
each other until their arrival on the 
other side. A terrific gale swept 
over the course on December 109, 
during which Henrietta was hove to 
under storm trysail, while Vesta 
and Fleetwing attempted to run be- 
fore it. This proved disastrous to 
the Fleetwing, for she was pooped 
by one vicious sea, broached to, and 
six of her crew were washed over- 
board and lost. Ernest Staples, 
one of the amateurs aboard, jumped 
to the wheel and put it hard up to 
keep her off, and she was gotten 
before it again before any more 
damage was done. 

The whole passage was boisterous 
and rough, with darkness for fif- 
teen hours out of the twenty-four 
as they reached higher latitudes, 
and every hour of the rave the 
yachts were driven. On Christmas 
day the sails of a schooner yacht 
were made out from the Isle of 
Wight, and just before dark that 
night the schooner Henrietta swept 
by the Needles, the first of the trio 
to finish. Her time was 13 days, 





21 hours and 45 minutes, and the 
distance sailed 3,106 nautical miles. 
The next day the Fleetwing and the 
Vesta finished, only 40. minutes 
apart, the former taking second 
place. Her time was 14 days, 6 
hours and 10 minutes. 

It was four years before another 
Atlantic race was sailed. In the 
year 1870, Mr. James Ashbury, an 
Englishman, had challenged for the 
America’s cup with his schooner 
Cambria. Desiring to race across 
the ocean on his way to Sandy 
Hook, a match was arranged with 
the schooner Dauntless, destined to 
become one of the most famous of 
American schooner yachts, then 
owned by James Gordon Bennett, 
whose schooner Henrietta had won 
the race of 1866. The course for 
the race was from Daunt Head, 
Ireland, to Sandy Hook, and the 
race was started July 4th. Owing 
to the fact that it was Summer, 
when lighter winds are the order, 
and that the yachts were coming to 
the westward while the prevailing 
winds were ahead, this race was a 
slow one, although a close . one. 
There was much money wagered 
on the result, and as “Bully” 
Samuels and “Marty” Lyons, a 
famous Sandy Hook pilot, were on 
the American yacht, it was pre- 
dicted she would win. However, it 
was the topsails of Cambria that 
first lifted above the horizon, 
headed for the old red lightship, and 
it was this yacht that swept across 
the line first, after a slow race of 
23 days, 5 hours and 47 minutes, 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Here is a power cruiser only 34 feet long that is an extremely handy, all-around little craft with some unusual features. 


owned by Houston L. Gaddis, of Grosse Ile, Mich. 


Pidando, a Little Cruiser 


Designed for Comfort 


LITTLE boat that was de- 

signed for cruising comfort 
for two people and not for speed, 
though she has a fair turn of the 
latter, is the Pidando, built last 
year for Houston L. Gaddis, of 
Grosse Ile, Michigan. She is one 
of the ablest and best looking, as 
well as one of the handiest all-round 
little cruisers that we have seen 
for many a day. Her length is only 
34 feet over all, her beam 9% feet, 
and her draught 2 feet, 6 inches. 
Yet she has the room and appear- 
ance of a much larger craft. 

One of the unique features is a 
small cockpit forward of the trunk 
cabin house, from which the boat 
can be steered if it is desired, there 
being another steering wheel in the 
conventional position on the after 
cabin bulkhead. This forward cock- 
pit is an ideal place when under 
way in good weather. In the cabin 
are two built-in berths, with box 
springs, a galley with all the con- 
veniences and a toilet-room. The 
after cockpit is commodious and is 
protected by a standing awning. 
The little boat is so well laid out 
that the owner can cruise with his 
whole family, including children, 
in comfort and without crowding. 

Her power plant is a four-cylin- 
der engine, equipped with fuelizer, 
which gives full ¢ontrol. from dead 
slow to full ahead, and which pushes 
her along at 12 miles per hour. 
Her fuel tatiks: give a cruising 
radius on one filling of over 300 
miles. 
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Fillette, a Fast 80-Foot 
Cruiser Developing 


22 Miles per Hour 
HEN the United States en- 
tered the war, the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation, 
Morris Heights, New York City, 
were constructing a 130-foot steel 
motor yacht for Mr. J. W. Kiser 
of New York. In 1918 the French 
Naval Commission here purchased 
this boat for naval use in foreign 
waters, and named her Victorie. 
This vessel was launched shortly 
after the armistice was signed, and 
sailed later for France. 


— 
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She’s the Pidando 


About one year after Mr. Kiser 
had turned over the steel vessel to 
the French Government, he again 
placed an order with the Consoli- 
dated Shipbuilding Corporation for 
the construction of another motor 
yacht. This new craft was launched 
early in 1920 at the yards of her 
builders, and was christened Fil- 
lette. She measures 8o feet over all, 
13 feet beam with a draught of 3 
feet 6 inches. 

The design of Fillette is an ex- 
ample of what these pioneer build- 
ers have developed in an express 
cruiser—a type of boat in which 
they have specialized for many 
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While the Pidando is only 34 feet in length, the family does not have to be left at home 


when cruising. 


owner and his two children in the forward cockpit 
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Fillette, a new 80-footer, owned by Mr. J. W. Kiser, of New York, is a fine example of the development of the express cruiser, where 
comfort and convenience are not sacrificed to speed 


years. The layout of the interiors 
and the arrangement of deck and 
after cockpit are characteristics 
which make the boat an interesting 
one and reflect the good tastes of 
the owner and the artistry of the 
builders. 

The motor compartment is light 
and airy, with full head room, in 
which two 8-cylinder, 534-inch by 
7-inch Speedway gasoline engines 
are installed, together with all aux- 
iliary machinery. Officers’ quarters 
are arranged abaft the engine room. 

Entrance to the owner’s quarters 
is had by means of a sliding hatch 
and steps down from the cockpit. 
There are two staterooms with 
bathroom and toilet room located 
on either side, and a saloon. Steps 
at forward end lead up to bridge. 

All engine controls are led to 
steering wheel, from which positon 
the yacht can be readily handled by 
a combination Captain-Engineer. 





A Novel Plan for Lipton 
Inter-Club Race Proposed 


by Gulf Yacht Clubs 


HE Pensacola Yacht Club is 

preparing to defend the Lip- 
ton Fish Class Inter-Club Trophy, 
which it won last October in a se- 
ties of races with the Southern 
Yacht Club, against all comers next 
year, the races to be held in Pen- 
sacola Bay. Yachtsmen from New 
Orleans, Mobile, Biloxi, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla., and other Gulf. cities, 
will enter the contest for the 
trophy, which is a perpetual chal- 
lenge cup. An account of the races 


by which Pensacola won the cup 
appeared in the last issue of 
YACHTING. 

Under the rules of the Lipton 
Trophy races, there must be not 
less than two boats representing 
each challenging club. This cup, 
which the British yachtsman orig- 
inally presented to the Southern 
Yacht Club, to go yearly to the club 
winning in the inter-club series, 
was especially designed under the 
direction of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
himself, and was made by London’s 
most noted silver and goldsmith. 
The cup is valued at three thousand 
dollars. The cup is a_ perpetual 
challenge cup to be raced for an- 
nually by open sloops of the Fish 





The crew of the winning boat in the Pensacola- 


Southern Yacht Club “Fish” Class race for the 


Dan Shepherd, Capt. William 
This crew 


Lipton Cup. 


Walthers, (center) D. R. Curtis. 


won all three races 





Class type, representing as many 
yacht clubs in the United States, or 
any other country, as may care to 
challenge and sail for the trophy. 

For the next races the Pensacola 
Yacht Club will build ten of the 
new type of one-design boats, 
which New Orleans adopted two 
years ago for sloop races. In or- 
der that all boats might have an 
equal chance of winning, Captain 
DeBuys, of New Orleans, has 
evolved a plan which will assure 
beyond question all entrants having 
an equal opportunity, regardless of 
whether such craft is entered by a 
yacht club on the Gulf of Mexico 
or one in New York, Massachu- 
setts, or far off Maine. 

The plan offered by Mr. DeBuvs 
is this: The Southern Yacht Club 
has offered to build, at cost, one or 
more of these one-design open 
sloops for any yacht club, or any 
individual of any recognized yacht 
club. Or, in the alternative, such 
club or individual may have the 
craft built elsewhere, from blue 
print plans and specifications fur- 
nished by the Southern Yacht Club. 
In the latter case, however, the 
boat would have to be submitted 
for examination, measurement and 
approval, by a special committee of 
the Southern Yacht Club, which 
has charge of the one-design Fish 
Class, and by that committee be 
declared to conform fully with the 
building and rigging restrictions 
and requirements. 

One advantage of this plan is 
that it would obviate the necessity 
of a club at some distant point hav- 
ing to ship its boats a long distance. 
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Reviving the Mackinac Race 


HE Mackinac race, for many 

years the most famous yacht- 
ing event of the Great Lakes, will 
be revived this summer by the 
Chicago Yacht Club, which now 
constitutes an amalgamation of the 
old Chicago, Lincoln Park and 
Columbia organizations. It is five 
years, come July, since the last 
contest took place but there is still 
the same old glamour attached to 
the event, for last year there was a 
desire expressed by many yachts- 
men to sail the race again. 

It is likely that if the officials 
had believed yachting would revive 
so quickly the event would have 
been scheduled for last season, but 
they were busy getting the three big 
clubs into one big organization and 
as a consequence there was no op- 
portunity for the Chicago he 9 
club to hold the ‘race. 

There is no question this season 
as to the sentiment. The announce- 
ment that the contest would be 
started July 23 next was hailed 
with glee by everyone who had a 
boat big enough (five tons) to en- 
ter, and there is prospect that more 
craft will be entered for the long 
cruise than ever before in its his- 
tory. 

The boats will not be as big as 
have sailed in some of the earlier 
contests. A decade or more ago 
the Mackinac race was a contest 
which took a big and a mighty fast 
craft to win. The old Seawanhaka 
rule boats were just coming into 
competition with the newer type of 
Universal rule craft and until the 
first of the latter type arrived the 
big schooners such as the Valmore 
and Amorita were the favorites in 
the Great Lakes classic. 

Then, in 1911, the little class P 
boat Mavourneen, after a couple 
of years of successful work on the 
Atlantic, was brought to Chicago 
and the day of the old-style 
schooner, and for that matter 
sloop, was over. The Mavourneen 
won the greatest Mackinac race 
ever sailed, a contest in which eleven 
craft of various sizes battled with 
a heavy gale most of the way to 
the Straits. 

The wind was fair practically all 
the way and it is unlikely that such 
speed as the fleet made will be at- 
tained for many a race to come. It 
was going in which the schooners 
had all the better of it until the last 
few miles of the course. Then a 
head wind stopped them and en- 
abled the Mavourneen to draw up 


By JOHN P. BRADY 


and win. But practically all the 
craft that could stand the struggle 
were across the line less than forty 
hours after the start of the race, 
three hundred and thirty odd miles 
away. 

The year 1911 marked the end of 
the big boats in the Mackinac con- 
test. The race was dropped for a 
couple of years, the finish line being 
drawn at Harbor Springs for the 
next two years. On the revival of 
the Mackinac event in 1914, the old- 
time large schooners had no show 
whatever, for the class P boats had 
it all their own way. Due to the 
Mavourneen getting hung up on the 
icebreaker at the Waugachance 
light, the old sloop Leda won the 
1915 race; but a-Class P boat, /n- 
trepid, won in 1916, the last con- 
test sailed. 

Unless Chicago yachtsmen make 
their purchases soon there will be 
nothing larger than the class N 
sloop Dorello in the contest this 
year. It is expected that Milwaukee 
will have one or more boats in the 
race but it will take a Universal rule 
craft of size and power to beat the 
fleet from Chicago. The class “N” 
sloop will be the favorite in the race 
but she will have a lot of opposi- 
tion from the class “P” craft here. 
The /ntrepid will give her the most 
opposition and it is pretty nearly a 
cinch that the final leg of the course 
will find Dorello and Intrepid the 
two leading craft. 

At the time the Mavourneen ap- 
peared on fresh water there also 
came out a class of “Q” boats. 
One of these, the Capsicum, was 
in the Race of the Big Wind, as the 
Mackinac of 1911 was called, but 
as she was last of the fleet when 
it was driven into Frankfort, there 
has been no real test of what a 
“Q” boat could do in the long dis- 
tance cruise. 

This year, however, it will be 
different. There is a fine fleet of 
“QO” boats at the Jackson Park 
Club, which has been “fathering” 
this class of craft for several years. 
All of these little boats will be in 
the big race and as they get a tre- 
mendous time allowance from the 
larger Universal yachts they may 
cause the latter a good deal of 
trouble, especially if the big fel- 
lows run into calm weather in the 
Straits, as sometimes happens. 

There has been considerable agi- 
tation on the part of ‘class “R” 
boat owners for permission to enter 
the Mackinac contest. But the five 


ton rule will hold, this year at least, 
although the little vessels have 
shown remarkable seaworthy qual- 
ities and have been sailed all over 
the lake. However, there has never 
yet been any one lost on a Mackinac 
race and the yachtsmen in control 
of the event do not want to take 
any more chances than necessary. 

The race itself was started to 
combat the idea that yachting was a 
dangerous sport and Lake Michi- 
gan a treacherous body of water. 
But year after year the smaller craft 
that never were thought big enough 
to make a comfortable voyage to 
Mackinac. were entered by their 
owners, in the hope of winning the 
trophy, and finally the club had to 
put a tonnage rule in to prevent 
some of the youngsters entering 
sailing canoes. 

In addition to getting as many 
boats as possible to enter the con- 
test at Chicago, an effort will be 
made to get craft from Lake Erie 
and the Detroit river to make the 
cruise through Lake Huron and 
join the Mackinac fleet for a re- 
gatta at the Island. In other years 
there were no sailing events after 
the long race was over, but this 
season there is provision made for 
a race at Mackinac Island. In fact 
a considerable programme has been 
laid out for the entertainment of 
yachtsmen at the famous old trad- 
ing post, and the Chicago Yacht 
Club officials in charge of the race 
are endeavoring to give the Island- 
ers more sailing to look at than they 
have ever seen. 

The race will start at three 
o’clock Saturday afternoon, July 23. 
Usually all the yachts have finished 
by the next Tuesday night, al- 
though there have been occasions 
when it was nearly a week before 
the last craft got in. The fastest 
flat time ever made was in IQII, 
when the hundred-foot schooner 
Amorita, after a hard twenty-mile 
beat at the finish, crossed the line 
some thirty odd hours after the 
start. 

An interesting feature of the 
Mackinac contest this year is the 
fact that there will be hardly a pro- 
fessional sailor, let alone skipper, 
in the race. There were very few 
paid men about the yachts last year. 

The Committee expect there will 
be fiften starters at least, with a 
possibility of twenty. If this is so 
it will make the biggest fleet that 
ever has been gathered for this 
event. 
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Photograph of the American ship Panay, which shows to an unusual degree details of rigging. 
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may be clearly seen 
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Buntlines, leechlines, gaskets and braces 


Before the Mast in War ‘Time 


By H. S. LAWRENCE 


An Eight Months’ Cruise in‘a Wind-Jammer Through the Submarine Zones 


HE Hermes lay at Freetown, 
Sierra Leone, about ten days 
while we discharged the portion of 
our cargo consigned to that port. 
We lay at anchor all of this period 
and discharged into lighters, which 
would come alongside every morn- 
ing, when the barrels of rum would 
be hoisted up in a whip and lowered 
over the side where a swarming 
gang of west coast “niggers” would 
seize it and stow it on the lighter. 
The crew did not work cargo in 
the old sense of the word, where 
they had to break it out, man hand 
winches and sweat ten hours a day 
in the broiling sun. We rigged the 
drum of the steam winch, set up a 
spare spar for a cargo boom, and 
the engineer got steam on the boiler. 
Then one of us would tend the 
winch, two more would man the 
derrick guys, and a fourth would 
handle the rendering line to keep 
the casks or sling from swinging 
too far out over the side, and pass 
the word to the winchman, using a 
whistle for this purpose. There 
Was a gang of natives below to 
break out the cargo, roll it to the 


PART V 


hatchways and hook on the whip, 
while other natives, in charge of a 
head man, handled things in the 
lighter. 

The rest of our crowd on deck 
were kept busy with ship’s work, 
and we'd usually run two shifts, 
those who worked cargo gear in the 
morning doing ship’s work in the 
afternoon, when they would be re- 
lieved on the winches by the gang 
who had been on deck in the morn- 
ing. The natives did not seem to 
smind the heat and worked from 
eight in the morning to six at night, 
except for an hour and a half at 
noon, when they’d knock off for 
dinner and lie around on the lighter 
or clamber aboard the ship and 
stretch out under awnings we had 
rigged out of sails over the hatches 
and forward house. 

They were a lazy lot and could 
not be driven or speeded up beyond 
their regular gait. The stevedoring 
was done under contract of so 
much a ton and the men were 
worked by a captain, or head man, 
who never tried to drive them, and 
who seemed to rule by sufferance, 


spending most of his time “direct- 
ing” the work, placing the barrels 
on the lighter, and ordering the 
gangs here and there. 

One thing we had to look out for 
was thieving, for the stevedoring 
gang would take anything they 
could lay their hands on. . We tried 
to keep them out of the foc’s’le, but 
every now and then one of them 
would slip in when no one was-look- 
ing and then one of us, would miss 
a shirt, or a pair of slippers, or one 
of the pictures of a fascinating lady 
(usually in abbreviated costume) 
tacked over his bunk. Finally, we 
had to keep the door of the foc’s’le 
locked whenever. the gang was 


’ aboard, which was a great nuisance. 


Once, one of them slipped into the 
galley while Joe, the cook, was aft 
getting some stores, and dodged out 
of the door with one of the latter’s 
copper coffee pots, just.as Joe him- 
self appeared at the door on the op- 
posite side. Missing the pot imme- 
diately and suspecting the cause of 
its disappearance he dashed out on 
deck just in time to see a head dis- 
appear down the forward hatch. 
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Loading sand ballast from a lighter on the West African Coast 


Nothing daunted, he followed it be- 
low just in time to see the pot being 
slid under a pile of shirts on the 
hogsheads belonging to the natives. 
Rescuing it, he let out a tirade 
against the whole gang of “low- 
down nigga thieves,” and we were 
treated to a fine verbal battle be- 


twen Jamaican and West African 
species, which no one seemed to re- 
sent except Joe himself. After that 
he watched his galley closely and 
never left it, except when Jack, the 


cabin boy, was around. “Yo can’t 
trust dem low-down African nig- 
ga’s, nohow,” he would say. 

We got liberty every other night 
to go ashore, one watch taking one 
night and the other watch the alter- 
native evening. But we soon ex- 
hausted all the town had to offer. 
The hard drinkers of the outfit, 
Darby and little Toomey, always 
found plenty to keep them satisfied, 
but the rest of us soon tired of the 
dingy town, with few amusements, 
and took to visiting the other ships 
in the harbor. We found a good 
crowd aboard the British bark 
Venetia, loading in the harbor for 
Cardiff. She had what seemed like 
a large crew to us, twelve men for- 
ward and two apprentice boys, in- 
stead of the eight which we car- 
ried, yet she was about the same 
size as the Hermes. She was a 
steel bark, well kept up, and Bill 
Sykes was right at home among her 
foc’s’le crowd, who were mostly 
Scotch and London cockney, with a 
scattering few’ Scandinavians and 
one Spaniard. 

After we'd tired of the town we 
spent our liberty time with this 
crew, talking over the war, the 


chances of slipping by the “subs,” 
and whether we'd get in it our- 
selves. The cables had brought the 
news of the dismissal of the Ger- 
man Ambassador from Washing- 
ton, and the “Limies” chaffed us on 
the fact that we’d soon have to fight, 
whether we wanted to or not. It 
looked as if they were right, but we 
Americans of the crew, Johnson, 
Darby and I, resented their insinu- 
ation that we had waited until the 
allies had won the fight before join- 
ing in. We knew that the fight was 
far from won just then. 

We'd also have singing and 
music, the “Limies” boasting an ac- 
cordion, and a fiddle, the last the 
property of the Spaniard, and al- 
together we became quite friendly. 
They were anxious to hear about 
conditions on the Hermes, and to 
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learn how men were treated on our 
ships during war conditions, They 
were surprised to hear that union 
rules were carried out in substance. 
even if they were not formally 
acknowledged, and to see how 
changed working conditions had be. 
come over what they had been when 
American ships earned a reputation 
among sailormen for being hell 
wagons. 

After we had discharged our 
Freetown cargo, we secured hatches, 
hove up anchor, and sailed for our 
second port of discharge, Monrovia, 
Liberia, some 180 miles to the 
south. We hove up anchor in the 
morning and the mate missed 
Darby from the work on deck. A 
search of the foc’s’le failed to find 
him, but it did show that his dun- 
nage bag was missing also, and the 
conclusion was that he had jumped 
the ship. He had drawn half of the 
pay due him on the outward voyage 
from the skipper, and likewise his 
submarine bonus, and_ therefore 
was not much the loser on the deal. 
As for us, there was not one of us 
for’ard who was not glad to have 
him go. No one liked him, he had 
not a friend in the foc’s’le, was no 
sailorman at all, and since the fight 
over Johnson’s cornet not a soul 
would speak to him. He was just 
a drunken bum—and he knew how 
we felt about him. He felt being 
ostracised, I think, for no one likes 
to be shut up in a crowd where not 
a soul will have anything to do with 
you, and I guess he decided to quit 
at the first opportunity and take his 
chances getting another ship, as he 
knew the Old Man would not take 
much pains to find him and fetch 
him back. 

“We're well rid of the dirty 
skunk,” was the comment of all 

(Continued on page 160) 


Part of the crew of the British bark Venitia, with whom we made friends 
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YACHTING 


Some Hints on Buying a Boat 


HIS is the time of the year 

when the desire to own and 
run a boat gets into the blood of 
sailormen, and most of those who 
want to sail badly enough are go- 
ing “to get them” a craft of some 
kind. Many of those who buy will 
be new comers to the sport and 
most of these have to rely on their 
own judgment in picking out a suit- 
able craft. It is impossible, of 
course, to tell a man how to pick 
out a suitable boat, and to show him 
how to know the good ones from the 
bad ones. We have had articles on 
the subject off and on, for many 
years. Some of these-hints to buy- 
ers will bear repeating for those 
who have not bought before. So 
here goes on the old story, which is 
always new to a good many. 

Most of those who have bought 
or swapped boats to any consider- 
able extent have’ probably learned 
by experience (which may some- 
times have been bitter and costly) 
the points to look out for in choos- 
ing a second-hand craft; yet even 
those who have owned a number of 
craft will occasionally overlook 
some vital points in buying, or will 
let their fancy for a boat that 
catches their eye blind them to some 
defect in her. This is not to say 
that most of the second-hand boats 
are a poor lot, or that trading in 
them is in the same category as a 
“hoss deal”; for there are a whole 
lot of good boats on the market that 
may always be had, though unless 
one knows just what to look out 
for in determining their condition, 
one stands a chance of landing 
something that is not all that she 
looks or that his fond imagination 
has pictured. While these hints are 
for the man who is new at boat 
buying, they contain, possibly, some 
information that the old hand may 
not be too proud to accept. 

In general, it is best to examine 
a boat that you think of purchasing 
during the winter or spring, when 
she is hauled out on shore and has 
had a chance to dry out, as her 
underbody and form can then be 
seen. One should be very careful 
about buying a boat in the water 
without a very thorough examina- 
tion inside. Even then, unless the 
plans of her are available, the shape 
of her underwater body will not be 
we. Also, be very wary of a 

at that has been freshly painted 
and touched up, as “selling paint” 
can cover a multitude of sins, 
though it adds to the attractiveness 
of the boat. On the other hand 











A prospective purchaser 
Reprinted from Yachting, 1915. 


don’t be afraid of a boat just be- 
cause she is old. Don’t let 15 or 16 
years scare you off, as a boat that 
has been well built and has had 
good care may be good for another 
10 years, and may be as good in 
every respect as a poorly built boat 
that is only 5 or 6 years old. 

The first move, after deciding on 
the type, style and price of the boat 
that you want, and finding such a 
craft, is to look her over carefully 
outside. Take a good squint at her 
underwater profile and at her sec- 
tions, looking both forward and aft 
to size up her shape, noting particu- 
larly if it is fair and true and see- 
ing that she has not been strained 
or lost her form. Also look for 
any breaks, checks or rough places 
in the planking and note particu- 
larly the keel, especially if it is 
a lead one, to see if it shows marks 
of having been ashorg at any time. 
Look at the seams“closely. Some 
may be dried out and opened up so 
that the putty in them shows wide in 
the warm days of early spring, and 
yet they will swell up when put over- 
board if the seams are hard, while 
in others the seams will open up 
hardly at all. The latter class usu- 
ally indicate high grade work and 
material. Try the seams with a 
knife and see that they are hard and 
firm. If the knife sinks in easily, 
exposing the cotton, the seam is 
usually soft and needs recalking. 

Watch closely the garboard 
strake (the bottom plank, next to 
the keel) on each side. This is the 
plank that usually goes first or first 





shows signs of rot. See if it is soft 
where it joins the stem or stern post 
by sticking your knife into the 
wood. If it is hard and the fasten- 
ings are all right, it is in good con- 
dition. Also look for signs of decay 
in the deadwood or rudder post. 
The rudder post, where it goes 
through the rudder port, may show 
signs of decay, or of the little borer 
worm called the teredo; or if it is 
a metal rudder post it may show 
signs of rust. If the craft is a 
centerboarder, one should also look 
for signs or borers on the bottom 
of the centerboard or just inside the 
centerboard well. 

While still on the outside of the 
boat one should also look carefully 
at the deck. If it is canvas covered, 
note the condition of the canvas, 
see whether it shows signs of wear 
or wrinkles, or if the paint is 
cracked or peeled. It usually goes 
first around the openings in the 
deck, such as skylight _coamings, 
companion slides, etc. If it is a 
wooden deck see if the seams are 
tight. If the glue is cracked and 
dried out it will need recalking and 
paying with fresh glue. Also look 
if the wooden plugs which cover 
the deck fastenings protrude much 
above the deck, due to excessive 
scraping of the deck planks. If 
this is the case it is hard to remedy, 
as the deck has evidently been 
scraped pretty thin and the wooden 
plugs will be continually coming 
out, exposing the heads of the 
fastenings. 

When you come to the inside one 
wants to examine closely for signs 
of defect, as it is in the dampness 
of the bilges and the closed places 
at either end that rot first makes its 
appearance. 

Pull up the floor boards of the 
cabin and look the keel over care- 
fully. Practically all keels are of 
oak and it should be of substan- 
tial size and show no signs of soft- 
ness or decay. See if the floor tim- 
bers (crosspieces of hardwood 
which go over keelson and hold the 
frames together) are in good condi- 
tion and of suitable size. Some- 
times galvanized iron straps are 
used for these floors and these want 
to be looked at to see if they are 
rusted. 

If the craft is a keel boat with 
outside ballast, look carefully at the 
heads of the bolts. which hold this 
ballast on. They will come up 
through the keel and should be of 
bronze, though galvanized iron bolts 

(Continued on page 160.) 
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Surprise is a little schooner whose advent in 1917 has done much to popularize the fisherman type for cruising yachts. She is owned by 


Surprise, a 44-Foot Cruis- 


ing Schooner 

There is such a decided trend 
towards the wholesome type of 
cruising yacht, designed on fisher- 
men’s lines, that it looks as if this 
type of boat will become the cruis- 
ing yacht of the future, except for 
those that never want.-to leave shel- 
tered waters. 

One of the yachts that helped to 
bring about this change was one 
built in 1917 for M. S. Kattenhorn, 
of New York City. As she was de- 
signed by “Tom” McManus, who 
has turned out many of the Glou- 
cester and Nova Scotia fishing 
fleets, she is almost a duplicate of 
these vessels. An excellent photo- 
graph is reproduced herewith, 
which shows what a fine little ship 
she is in every respect. | 

She was built by D. M. Waddell, 
of Rockport, Mass. Her dimen- 
sions are about as follows: Length 
overall, 44 ft. 6 in.; water line, 34 
ft. 6 in.; beam, 12 ft.; draft, 6 ft. 
10 in. Her ballast consists of an 
iron keep weighing 6,000 pounds, 
and lead and iron inside of about 
10,000 to 11,000 pounds. Total 


M. S. Kattenhorn, of New York 


sail area, including topsail, about 
1,200 sq. ft. 





Massachusetts Bay Adopts 


Marconi Restrictions 

Following the action taken by the 
Long Island Sound Yacht Racing 
Association recently, the yachtsmen 





A little 16-foot waterline knockabout designed 

by J. G. Alden in 1919, of which the-James- 

town one-design class on the opposite page 
is a development 


? 


of Massachusetts Bay have ai 
adopted the restrictions on the j >- 
headed or Marconi rig which we 
recommended by a committee of 
yachtsmen and naval architect: 1s 
had already been told in YACHTING. 
It is gratifying that the Massachu- 
setts yachtsmen followed suit, as 
uniformity in rules and limitations 
is necessary, and without’a national 
racing association to take up such 
matters, the adoption of any 
changes in the rules is only possible 
at the pleasure of each racing or- 
ganization. The Lake Michigan 
Yachting Association has already 
signified. its intention of adopting 
the same restrictions. 


A New Class R Boat 


Since the adoption of the new re- 
striction on the Marconi or jib- 
headed rig on Massachusetts Pay, 
a new class “R” boat has been or- 
dered by Sidney A. Beggs, of the 
Corinthian Yacht Club of Marble- 
head from designs by Geo. Owen. 
The boat is under construction and 
is expected to be ready by the open- 
ing of the racing season. Mr. Beggs 
owned the Ruweida II, which was 
raced last year in this class. 
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80. As a pretty 


consistent read- 
er of yachting 
papers for the 
past 20 years, I 
cannot recall a 
working draw- 
ing that was as 
much a picture 
as the “south” 
view of Mr. Al- 
den’s yawl on 
that page. 

A hundred or 
a hundred and 





























Sail plan of a 21-foot, one-design sloop 


Likes ‘‘South’’ View in 
Working Drawings 


‘Editor YACHTING: 


, I cannot resist the temptation to 
comment on your February num- 
bet and register the pleasure with 
which I saw the drawing on page 


fifty years ago they didn’t know per- 
haps, as much about designing as 
we do in this day, but they were 
certainly far better craftsmen with 
pen and pencil, as the beautiiul 
drawings in the few books on naval 
architecture of that time will tes- 
tify. It has remained for Mr. 
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Alden to give us something new 
and interesting in the way of a 
drawing, and it is in the belief that 
such a successful effort should be 
encouraged that I write these lines. 
DwicuTt S. SIMPSON. 


A 16-Foot One-Design 
Class 


Among the numerous one-design 
classes of small boats now building 
along the Atlantic Coast is one for 
the Conanicut Yacht Club Class, of 
Jamestown, R. I., which has been 
formed by Mr. Samuel. Wetherill, 
of Philadelphia, and others, who 
have selected John G. Alden, of 
Boston, as the designer. 

Six of these boats are now being 
built by George L. Chaisson; of 
Swampscott, ._Mass., Mr. Alden 
taking one of them for his own use. 
The plans show a rugged little ship 
21 feet o. a., 16 feet 4 inches w. L., 
7-foot _beam and 2-foot draft. 
They are, of course, centerboard- 
ers. 

The design is a development of 
a successful knockabout, designed 
last year by Mr. Alden, a picture 
of which is shown here, which had 
the rudder hung on the sternpost, 
but on the new boats a short stern 
overhang has been added. 

A straight Marconi rig with a 
solid mast is shown, which the de- 
signer believes to be about as effi- 
cient, and certainly far’better look- 
ing than the curved spar, when the 
height is carried to excess. 

Altogether, with their 1,000 lbs. 
of lead ballast and good beam, the 
boats should make _ excellent 
weather of it in rough waters. 
They cost about $915 each. 
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Lines of a 21-foot 
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overall, one-design sloop for the Conanicut Yacht Club designed “sy J. G. Alden 
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A 64-Foot Fast Day Cruiser 


HAT is an unusually hand- 
some and smart day cruiser 
is now under construction at the 
yard of her designers, The Luders 
Marine Construction Compay of 
Stamford, Conn., for Mr. J. Percy 
Bartram, of Caritas Island, Stam- 
ford. An inspection of the plans 
of this boat is interesting as they 
show many unique features, yet 
practical and desirable ones. 
On a length of 64 feet she has 
the generous beam of 12% feet, 


The construction will be first class 
in every respect: the keel, stem and 
stern knee are of selected oak, the 
frames closely spaced and 2 inches 
square are steam-bent in a single 
length from keel to deck, of tough 
Connecticut oak. Planking is of 
1%4-inch yellow pine, and will be 
double above the water line. The 
houses will be of selected African 
or Mexican mahogany with rails 
and trim of teak. 

The design shows a round bot- 








bodying most of the desirable fea- 
tures found in the boats designed 
and built by this firm. 

Below, in the owner’s quarters, 
the general finish of the cabins will 
be in ivory white in neat paneling 
and with a relief in color given by 
the mahogany furniture and trim. 
The large fixed plate glass win- 
dows give excellent illumination, 
while ventilation is amply taken 
care of by the large port lights and 
the skylight over each stateroom. 

























































insuring a stable and comfortable 
craft, while her high freeboard 
makes for dryness, and the deck 
shelter gives at once a generous 
lounging space, well protected from 
the weather. A well ventilated and 
livable galley, most conveniently 
arranged with reference to the deck 
dining saloon, a sunken cockpit 
with its protection from the wind 
when traveling fast, ample sleep- 
ing quarters for four in the own- 


ers party (not counting emergency ~ 


shakedowns that can be arranged 
in the deck house) and her very 
impressive speed of 18 real miles 
per hour, are features not usually 
combined in one boat. 
































Deck and accommodation plans of a 64-foot power cruiser for Mr. J. Percy Bartram, of Stamford, 
designed by the Luders Marine Construction Company 





tom boat of ample deadrise with 
high, flaring plumb bow, the O. G. 
bulwark ending amidship. She is 
a characteristic Luders boat, em- 





Body plan of Chesapeake Bay bugeye 
Sea Spider, on page 129 








The dining saloon is to be fin- 
ished entirely in mahogany, and by 
its trunk cabin effect will catch 
every breeze that stirs, a most de- 
sirable feature when the probabil- 
ity of Florida cruising is consid- 
ered. 

The engine space is generous and 
will contain, in addition to the two 
100-horsepower engines, an inde- 
pendent lighting set for illumination 
and emergency recharging of the 
starting batteries. The gasoline is 
carried in copper tanks of 500 gal- 
lons total capacity at a point where 
fluctuation in fuel will have negli- 
gible influence on the trim of the 
boat. Fresh water is carried, 250 
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gallons of it, in a tank under the 
cockpit floor, and in addition a 
small tank supplies hot water to 
the owner’s basin. The plumbing 
throughout is of the best procur- 
able, extra size toilets and basins 
being installed. 

This yacht is now under actual 
construction for late spring deliv- 
ery. The building of this craft is 
a healthy indication of the renewed 
interest of the well known yachts- 
men and of their haste to get back 
to the sport after the war. 





A Bit of the Chesapeake 
to Find, Its Way to Lake 
Michigan 
One of the new yachts to fly the 
burgee of the Chicago Yacht Club 
this coming season will be Sea 
Spider, a  26-foot Chesapeake 
bugeye cruiser whose plans are 

reproduced in this issue. 

Sea Spider was designed for 
Mr. Osborn Monnett, of Chicago,’ 
Ill., by S. S. Rabl of Baltimore, 
and represents the type of craft for 
which the Chesapeake Bay is 
famous. She is a boat well adapted 
to the Great Lakes and one that 
will show quite a bit of speed when 
called upon to do so. 

It was Mr. Monnett’s desire that 
all fittings and methods of con- 
struction traditional with the 
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oystermen who sail these craft 
should be incorporated in the de- 
sign, and in selecting this type he 
had in mind the ease with which 
they are handled. 

The accommodations are quite 
large for the size of the boat, due 
to the fact that every bit of avail- 
able space below decks has been 
utilized, and the location of the 
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masts in the bugeye is such that 
they interfere very little in the lay- 
out. 

This little boat is very interesting 
and the plans will stand close 
studying. Her dimensions are: 
length overall, 26 feet ; length water 
line, 20 feet ; beam, 8 feet 9 inches; 
draught, 4 feet; headroom, 5 feet 
4 inches; sail area, 420 sq. feet. 
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Accommodation plan and inboard profile of a 26-foot bugeye, designed by S. S. Rabl 
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Plans of a 40-foot express cruiser, that shows an unusually good layout 


A Little 40-Footer with 


Barrels of Room 


Here are profile and deck -plan 
drawings of a fine little 40-foot by 
g-foot express cruiser, designed by 
the Pyke Motor & Yacht Company, 
for Mr. Thomas Hall, Jr., of 
Montreal, Quebec. 

While the frame is of standard 
construction, with silver spruce 
deck beams throughout, the bottom 
planking is double with 34-inch di- 
agonal planking first and a second 
planking of %-inch mahogany, all 
riveted and screw fastened to bat- 
ten and frame. Side planking is of 
single mahogany. The awnings are 
to be built of 3/16-inch mahogany 
Haskelite, a new wood-ply compo- 
sition, with a light canvas cover. 
Curtains will be so arranged to en- 
tirely enclose the bridge deck and 
after cockpit. The cabin roof is of 
Y%-inch Haskelite. All bulkheads, 
doors and panels are of the same 
material, which will make the boat 
exceptionally light and strong. 

The two seats on the bridge deck 
are so arranged that they can be 
drawn together to form an extra 
berth when needed, and it will be 
noted that there are seven addi- 
tional berths with a separate cabin 
for the engineer, with wash basin, 
lavatory, etc. 

The engine is under hatches with 
doors opening into the forward 
cabin, and there is a passageway 
from the engineer’s quarters to the 
engine room when the berth is 
folded up. 

The motor selected is the Model 
FM four-cylinder Sterling, rated 
60 H.P. at 800 R.P.M. and 85 H.P. 
at 1,200 R.P.M. A speed of 17 
m.p.h. is guaranteed. . 


Answer to Navigation 


Problem 


The following is my answer to 
the dead-reckoning problem given 
on page 66 of February YACHTING: 

The current set W X N 4% N (to 
be accurate N 76 %° W) at the 
rate of 1.4 Kts. per hour. 

The course he should have 
steered was S X E % E (to be ac- 
curate S 20'%° E). This would 
probably have brought him to his 
destination in about 1 hour 38% or 
39 minutes. 

The best method, perhaps, for the 
amateur to adopt is the graphic one, 
using his chart. Through his desti- 
nation on the chart draw a line 
paralled to the direction of the cur- 
rent and set off on this line, against 
the current, a distance found by 
multiplying the speed of the current 
by the number of hours it will take 
his boat to reach her destination. 
This is the point for which he must 
steer. This is simple enough when 
you have a comfortable chart room, 
etc., but when you are all “oiled up” 
at the wheel, in a breeze, and afraid 
to leave for a moment for fear they 
will jibe her on you, then you must 
rely on “judgment,” which is a real 
sailor’s greatest asset. 

If the amateur will remember one 
figure and fix it in his mind for all 
time, he will be able to do a lot of 
figuring in his head while steering 
his boat and directing others in their 
work. Remember that the distance 
made good to the right or left of 
the course by altering it one point, 
is equal to 1/5 the distance run or 
nearly so (much nearer than he will 
be able to steer in nine out of ten 
cases). Therefore, if he is running 


along in. a fast motor boat doing 





10 knots per hour, and estimates 
that there is a cross tide of I knot 
per hour, this will be 1/10 of his 
distance; so if one point on_ the 
compass will account for 1/5 the 
distance, % point will account for 
1/10 the distance; so he hauls her 
Y point against the current. By 
remembering this one little. figure 
he will be enabled to make many 
allowances when: he has no time to 
take up his pencil. : 

A word for the compass. Ama- 
teurs do not use their compasses 
enough. Every boat of every de- 
scription should have a compass 
fixed permanently in a place where 
it can be easily seen by the helms- 
man, and it should be used on all 
runs made by the boat in fine 
weather. The more frequently and 
more accurately one uses his com- 
pass on runs in fine weather, the 
greater are one’s chances of reach- 
ing his destination in foul weather. 
This is equally true in crossing a 
small lake or running from Sandy 
Hook to the Lizard. 

In my opinion the intelligent use 
of a compass on a racing yacht is 
of great assistance in the winning 
of races. It tells at once, although 
you may be an entire stranger to 
the course, which tack will bring 
you nearest to the first mark, and 
after the first tack gives you the ex- 
act direction of the wind within a 
quarter point, which from time to 
time will tell you if the wind is hold- 
ing true of hauling or backing 
around. It also gives positive infor- 
mation whether you can carry your 
spinnaker or ballooner on the next 
leg. With the wind dead aft (al- 
most) for the next leg, it will tell 
which side to get the spinnaker 
boom rigged for. C.V. Johnson. 
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What the Model Yachtsmen Are Doing 


A Department Devoted to the Development of Power and Sailing 
Model Yachts and to the Organization of this Branch of the Sport 


What Model Yachting 


Offers 


S OME keen observers have 
stated that a man should have 
a hobby in order that he may re- 
lieve his mind of business matters, 
and if he has the good fortune to 
have some time to do with as he 
pleases he needs a hobby to keep 
from “rusting out.” 

During the past few years the 
thoughts of many were turned 
toward ships and shipbuilding and 
the writer will venture to say that 
those who worked or studied along 
these lines found it rather inter- 
esting and fascinating work. Now 
that a large number have gone back 
to their more or less regular pur- 
suits they may turn their attention 
to a hobby which they will find 
just as fascinating. I speak of 
model yachting. One writer has 
said that there is no sport into 
which romance enters more than 
into yachting; and model yachting 
is no less endowed with this quality 
than is the real thing. 

Perhaps the reader has stood and 
watched some fine sailing model go 
to windward in a breeze and ‘said to 
himself, “How I wish I could build 
a yacht like that.” It may be that 
when a boy he made a sailing model 
himself, and while he had a lot of 
fun the boat did not quite meet his 
expectations either in regard to 
sailing or finish. 

The writer has built and sailed 
models for over thirty years and 
his greatest delight is in planning, 
building, and sailing. Outside of 
the actual pursuit of this hobby he 
has been led into other channels of 
study and thought leading to a 
knowledge of other delightful sub- 
jects. 





60-inch overall model sloop Cossoon, built by 
J. C. Stevens, of Portland, Me. 











What some of the model yachtsmen are doing. 
yacht Erin, built for his own use by William Hall Coon 


We are rapidly becoming a great 
maritime nation and all boys and 
young men should be interested in 
a subject which must appeal to us if 
we are to keep our great merchant 
fleet on the seas. Surely our glori- 
ous yachting records, the races for 
the America’s Cup and the grand 
record of our invisible navy are 
sufficient to show that the call of the 
sea and ships is still with us. Do 
you remember how you swelled 
with pride when the news was re- 
ceived that such and such an Amer- 
ican boat had won an international 
race—either with sails or power? 
Well, you would feel the same if 
your latest miniature boat came 
home a winner over the other fel- 
low’s boat. 

Just get into the game and see the 
enjoyment you will have on Win- 
ter evenings planning your boat or 
building it. And then when Spring 
comes and you want to be out of 
doors you will have something to 
take you into the fresh air and sun- 


shine. We cannot all own large 
yachts, but we can own model 
yachts. 

You may reason that you 


know nothing about designing or 
building. You do not have to. That 
you can take up later if you wish, 
for it is possible now-a-days to get 
a first-class model in any state of 
completion at a reasonable figure. 
So you can get all your materials 


- without any planning and just start 


right into work. It was not so in 
the old days, when every store 
model would capsize, nine times out 
of ten. There are a number of good 


Model schooner 


books on the subject for one to 
read and study, for if one ever gets 
so that he can lay down a set of 
lines | am afraid he will be unable 
to stop until he has mastered: the 
subject of why a boat floats and 
sails. I will predict that while he is 
fascinated he will find the subject 
is not so very deep, although it may 
appear that way to him, because all 
of us generally approach a new sub- 
ject with certain trepidation. 
Walter R. Many. 


Montclair, N. J., Model 
Yacht Club Formed 


A model yacht club, known as 
the Montclair Model Yacht Club, 
was formed on January 25th, at a 
meeting at the home of Mr. H. B. 
Robertson, Montclair, N. J., which 
promises to become very active, 
having started out with seven ac- 
tive members, and a promise of 
four more. A temporary chairman 





was elected to preside at the forth- 
coming meeting, to be held at the 
same place, on February 25th. Any 





Model yachts built and sailed by the Boy Scouts . 
of Alameda, Cal. The leading boat was built , 


from lines that approximate thoze of the Vanitie 
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Complete power plant for model power yacht, consisting of boiler, blow torch and 
two-cylinder, single-acting engine, of Westinghouse type 


further information for those in- 
terested in racing 30 inch and 36 
inch o. a. models, which are the 
largest classes which are being con- 
- sidered until the membership in- 
creases, will be gladly furnished 
upon communication with Mr. Judd 
of Bruce Road, Upper Montclair, 
or H. B. Robertson, 41 Forest 
Street, Montclair, N. J. It is hoped 
that all those interested in and 
around Montclair, which includes 
such districts as Montclair, Upper 
Montclair, Glen Ridge, Bloomfield, 
Caldwell, Corona and Watsessing, 
will take an active interest in this 
club. A general summary, giving 
the aims and ideas of the founders 
of this club, together with photo- 
graphs of their sailing pond and 
some of their fleet, will appear in 
this magazine at an early date. 


Irvington Yacht Club Has 
Full Schedule 


The new Regatta Committee of 
the Irvington (N. J.) Model Y. C., 
has decided to offer a prize each 
week during the racing season for 
the winning boat of each Saturday’s 
regular scheduled Club Race. The 
prizes will be unique, in that none 
will cost over a dollar. Thus, one 
week there will be offered, for 
example, an Ingersoll dollar watch; 
next week, a dollar Eversharp Pen- 
cil; following week, a dollar scarf 
or stick-pin; another week, a dol- 
lar pipe, etc. These prizes, while 
not expensive, will lend “pep” to 
the races and add enough zest to 
make the races interesting—there’ll 
be just as much sport racing for a 
dollar prize as racing for a one 
hundred dollar trophy. 

Then, too, the yacht winning the 
greatest number of club races dur- 
ing the season will win the Season 
Cup, which is a sterling silver af- 
fair and a trophy well worth pos- 
sessing. 

Supplemented by the regular 
races, races for special individual 
prizes, offered by members, will 


take place intermittently throughout 
the season. The Commodore’s Cup, 
The Irvington Lake Trophy, The 
“Irvington Class’ Cup for 1921, 
and other trophies are to be 
awarded for special races which 
will also be held during the coming 
season, which starts May Ist and 
ends the last Saturday in October. 

The Inter-State Cup for 36-inch 
overall model racing sloops will be 
a special feature of the 1921 sea- 
son. Members of any model yacht 
club in the country will be eligible 
to compete with their boats for this 
trophy or cup, when date of race 
is announced. The club members 
are anxious to get together a goodly 
array of boats from as many 
states as possible, and thus, in a 
way, help to put model yacht rac- 
ing “on the map,” here in the East. 

The New Jersey State Cup, for 
1921, for 36-inch overall boats will 
be another feature race. Only 
members living within the state will 
be eligible to enter their boats for 
this race. 

As far as racing goes this is a 
pretty full program for a model 
yacht club to swing, but the mem- 
bers of the Irvington Model Club 
will see that it is successfully car- 
ried out. 

Those interested in challenging 
for any of the challenge cups may 
do so, and get entry blanks by writ- 
ing Charles Stanley Jacob, Chair- 
man, Foreign Relations Committee, 
Irvington Model Yacht Club, 18 
Cedar St., N. Y. City. 


How to Make a Model 
Yacht Mast Step 


First procure a brass tube that 
will slip over the bottom, or step- 
end, of mast, about 34 inch in 
length. Fill this tube with the 
hard wood plug, D, as shown in 
Figure 1. Lay out, and bore three 
holes through the tube, as shown 
at E, placing these holes so that 
they can be cut later to form a slot. 
These holes are bored through: both 
sides of the tube in a perfectly true 
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line, at right angles to the axis of 
the tube. The slot, F, is to con- 
nect the forward hole, E, on one 
side, while it will connect the after 
hole, E, on the oposite side of the 
tube. The slot, F, is then cut to 
connect with the holes, £, and after 
being finished carefully with a file, 
should present about the appear- 
ance shown in Figure 4 at X. 
While this tube is still on the 
plug, D, cut away at H (Figures 1 
and 2), to form the lug, B, and 
then drill screw hole, C, Figure 2, 
shaping the lug, B, around the hole, 
as*shown. Now bend lug, B, at 
right angles to the wall of the tube 
as shown in Figure 3. Remove the 
plug, D, and turn from it a short 
plug, G, in the center of which is 
mounted a small brad. Place this 
plug, G, in the inside of the mast 
step, with the brad _ extending 
downward. Place the mast in the 
step, place step in position, straight- 
ening mast to its permanent posi- 
tion, then push mast down hard. 
Withdraw mast and put in the 
screws, C, part way. This is to 
spot the screw holes, and the for- 
mer operation was to spot the cen- 
ter of the mast step in its position. 
You may now take out the 
screws, remove the mast step, and 
also remove the plug, G, and brad, 
then replace the mast step, fasten- 








Details of a mast step 


ing with the screws permanently. 
Place mast again in the step and 
mark for pin hole in the mast at Y, 
Figure 4, removing mast to bore. 
Through this a brass pin may be 
driven, leaving it a little bit longer 
than the diameter of the tube. 
When mast is again placed in step 
it will be found that a quarter turn 
will lock it in position. 
H. G. BAUMAN. 





American-Made Power 
Plants for the Model Boat 


The fact that model power boat- 
ing has not gained the measure of 
popularity in this country that it 
should, is due, perhaps, to the fact 
that. the enthusiast has had, until 
recently, to go to England for his 
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engines boilers and fittings, or de- 
sign and make them himself. This 
has entailed, on the one hand, end- 
less months of waiting, and on the 
other, considerable personal skill 
and ingenuity, to say nothing of the 
equipment. These difficulties are 
now a thing of the past, as it is now 
possible to get from American 
makers a complete line of Amer- 
ican-made power plants and acces- 
sories. 

The engine shown here in a com- 
plete power plant for a model boat 
is one of a family of four, made in 
two sizes—34-in. bore by 3%-in. 
stroke and %-in. by 53/64-in., and 
each size may be had in two and 
four-cylinders. The larger size 
gives the standard one-half cubic 
inch piston displacement that is the 
basis of the popular fifteen-pound 
racing class, raced in this country. 

There is nothing new or startling 
in the design, which is based on the 
well known Westinghouse type of 
single-acting, trunk piston, high- 
speed engine. The design is well 
carried out, as the solid, forged 
crankshaft (to mention but one 
item) will testify, and the extensive 
use of automatic machinery and ac- 
curate gauges have made these little 
“mills” smooth-running and power- 
ful, upward of one-third horse- 
power being developed by the large 
engine on fifty pounds of steam. 
The r. p.m. are about 3,000 under 
full load. 

For those who have the facilities 
and wish to do their own work, en- 
gines may be obtained from makers 
in sets of castings or semi-machined 
parts, as well as ready to run. 

The boilers are made in three 
sizes to suit the various engines 
(they can of course be used with 
other engines). The design is 
unique, combining the advantages 
of the “pot” which holds plenty of 
water, and the “flash.” In service, 
steam has been raised to ten pounds 
from cold water in less than four 
minutes. Each boiler will stand a 
water pressure (hydrostatic) test 
of 150 pounds. 

Taken all in all, the advent of 
American-made equipment should 
give a decided fillip to the sport of 
model power boat racing on this 
side of the “pond.” 





For Eag!e Cup Race 


The Prospect Park Model Yacht 
Club will start a series of trial races 
on the first Sunday in April to pick 
a defender for the Brooklyn Eagle 
Cup for which the Columbia Model 
Yacht Club has challenged. The 
race to be sailed May 30. 
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Trans-Atlantic Races of 
the Past 
(Continued from page 117) 
She was hardly across before the 
white cloud of Dauntless’ canvas 
appeared on the skyline, and the 
American boat finished 1 hour and 
17 minutes after the Britisher. 
Cambria sailed the longer course, 
her log showing that she sailed 
2,881 miles against 2,783 miles for 
Dauntless. It is said that the latter 
boat was ahead some 250 miles 
from the finish, only to have her 
lead snatched from her by a shift 
of wind at that time which favored 
Cambria and gave her the race. 
But such are the vicissitudes of 
ocean racing, and it is such vagaries 
of wind and weather that make this 
kind of racing the most uncertain 

Seventeen years was to pass be- 
fore another Atlantic yacht race 
was sailed. In this time the old 
Dauntless had passed into the hands 
of that hard-sailing yachtsman, 
Caldwell H. Colt, who had raced 
her very successfully. In 1886 
there was built in Brooklyn the fine 
schooner yacht Coronet of about 
the same size as the Dauntless, and 
the former’s owner flung to the 
winds a challenge for an ocean 
race. It is said that Commodore 
Colt couldn’t stand the “arrogance 
of that man across the East River,” 
so he took up the “defi” and a match 
was arranged for a trans-Atlantic 
race for $10,000 a side. The 
Dauntless was getting old and it 
was said there were many soft 
spots in her hull and that she was 
in no condition to stand the pound- 
ing of an ocean race. Nevertheless, 
the race was arranged and March, 
1887, was fixed for the time, just to 
insure plenty of wind. They got it, 
all right. “Bully” Samuels, who 
had commanded the Henrietta and 
the Dauntless in the two previous 
races, was engaged to sail the latter 
boat. Samuels knew the condition 
of the Dauntless and was not keen 
on the enterprise, it is said. 

This race is written in yachting 
history as one of the most memor- 
able ever sailed largely because of 
the game fight made by Dauntless. 
Samuels “carried on” all that first 
blustery March day, and that very 
first night the old yacht began to 
leak. Water was up to the saloon 
floor before it was discovered, and 
all hands were set to work on the 
pumps. But did they turn back? 
Not so that you could notice it! 
She was shortened down to ease the 
strain on the hull and in the next 
16 days those aboard of her had 
reason to believe they had pumped 
the whole Atlantic through the old 
yacht’s hull. 
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Coronet won the unequal contest 
somewhat easily in 14 days, 19 
hours and 03 minutes to’ Roche’s 
Point, Ireland, the designated 
finish. Dauntless took 16 days, I 
hour and 43 minutes for a course 
of 2,947 miles. She is credited with 
the best day’s run, however, and 
chalked up 328 miles from noon to 
noon. Not bad for a leaky 
schooner yacht, only some 115 feet 
on the water! The fresh water also 
leaked out of the tanks, and it is 
said the guests and crew had to 
drink champagne to quench their 
thirst, thereafter. 

It seems that some friction de- 
veloped during the race as to how 
the Dauntless should be sailed, and 
Samuels turned over the command, 
when only a few days out, went to 
his cabin, and the yacht was han- 
dled by her owner, Com. Colt, 
thereafter. This matter was 
threshed out afterwards in the pa- 
pers and did not make particularly 
edifying reading. It was also dis- 
covered afterwards that two auger 
holes had been bored through the 
hull of Dauntless below the water 
line in the bows, which was respon- 
sible for much of the leaking. It 
looked like foul play by someone 
before the race was started, and 
though Com. Colt employed de- 
tectives to ferret the matter out, it 
is said no solution of the affair was 
ever arrived at. It is possible the 
holes were bored for bolts and care- 
lessly left without stopping them in 
the yard where she was fitted out 
for the race. 

Again a long period elapsed be- 
fore another race was sailed. 
Eighteen years later, or in 1905, 
Commodore Robert E. Tod, of the 
Atlantic Yacht Club, worked hard 
to get up such a contest. A cup 
was offered by the German Empe- 
ror when the movement for a race 
came to his attention, and the event 
attracted the largest fleet that ever 
raced across the Western Ocean. 
No less than eleven yachts appeared 
at the starting line, as has already 
been told. The fleet was comprised 
of yachts of all rigs, from the yawl 
Ailsa to the ship-rigged yacht Val- 
halla, 208 feet long on the water. 
Eight of this fleet were American 
yachts, two were English and one 
was German, the Hamburg, a 116- 
foot schooner. The English yachts 
were the Valhalla and the auxiliary 
barkentine Sunbeam, owned by 
Lord Brassey. The American 
entries were the  three-masted 
schooners Atlantic, owned by Wil- 
son Marshall, and the Utowana, 
owned by Allison V. Armour, the 
the bark-rigged Apache, the 
schooners Endymion, famous for 
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her fast Atlantic passages; Hilde- 
garde, Thistle, owned and sailed by 
Com. R. E. Tod, and Fleur de Lys 
(smallest of the fleet and only 87 
feet on the water) and the racing 
yawl Aisla. 

It was a goodly fleet and a big 
flotilla of yachts and excursion 
steamers was at the Hook on May 
17th, to see the yachts start and 
wish them God speed. The race 
is memorable because of the fast 
time made and the records that 
were broken. A sou’west gale was 
encountered about half way across, 
but the larger yachts carried through 
it, as, in fact, did most of the racers. 
Three of them made runs of over 
300 miles in that 24 hours of the 
blow. 

As the yachting world knows, the 
Atlantic, beautifully sailed by 
“Charley” Barr, of America’s Cup 
defence fame, won. Bishop’s Rock, 
Scilly Island, was sighted from her 
sloping deck in 11 days, 16 hours 
and the finish line off the Lizard, 
Land’s End, England, was crossed 
in the remarkable time of 12 days, 
04 hours and oI minute, a record 
for yachts that has never been 
beaten since, and which it is be- 
lieved has never been equalled under 
sail. She was driven every foot of 
the way. Her best day’s run was 
341 nautical miles and her average 
for the 3,013 miles she sailed was 
10.32 knots—equal to steamer 
time. The German schooner Ham- 
burg was the second yacht to finish, 
almost 24 hours behind the flying 
Atlantic, her time being 13 days, 
02 hours, and 06 minutes, while the 
big British Valhalla was third, a 
day later. It was a great race, 
gamely sailed from start to finish. 
We may not see as fast a race in 
the one to come this year, but the 
yachts that start in this event have 
a fine record to try to better, and a 
tradition for hard driving that will 
insure a contest worthy of those 
that have already been sailed. 


Miami Mid-Winter Regatta 
(Continued from page 112) 
a way that brought the spectators 
to their feet with cheers. Slowly 
he crept upon the flying leader, but 
Webb Jay had Adieu going in a 
groove and never let Rainbow pass 
him. Down the straightaway they 
came the last time, almost lapped, 
but the game Toronto boat could 
not quite catch her fleet rival. And 
Adieu, without missing an explo- 
sion during the entire race, flashed 
across the line just 3 seconds in the 
lead. Three seconds apart, after 


150 miles of racing! That was “go- 
ing some”! 
‘The time was a little slower on 
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L. Gordon Hamersley, owner of Cigarette, 

which took part in the long-distance races 

at Miami. He expects to go to the West 

Indies and Panama in his cruiser Sinbad 
before returning north 


account of the single buoy turn, 
making the actual distance traveled 
longer. But Adieu did it in 1 h. 
19 m. 50 s., while Rainbow's time 
was I h. 19 m. 53 s. 

On points, the boats stood as 


follows: 
1st. 2d. 8d. 


race race race Total 
SE, tgs ooo 4 o.c5 com 3 4 11 
SIN pa nras.caks og. 3 s 3 8 
EN ora po Rareeene 2 4 0 6 


The Express Cruisers Races 


The Fisher Trophy was not by 
any means the only event of the 
regatta, and a great deal of inter- 
est centered in the express cruisers’ 
races, which were scheduled for 
February 11th and 12th, with a run 
to Palm Beach and back the 14th. 
Among the new boats at Miami for 
this event were .the. Cigarette, 
owned by L. Gordon Hamersley, 
with two 350 horse power motors, 
and the Gar Jr. IT owned by Mr. 
Garfield A. Wood, a _ 50-footer, 
powered with two 400 horse power 
Liberty Aero Motors. In addition 
to these two boats, Shadow IV, 
owned by Carl Fisher, with two 
Speedways, was entered, but as she 
was’an older boat she was con- 
sidered outclassed. 

The race the first day was over 
a ten-mile course on Biscayne Bay, 
where the turns were too sharp to 
allow these larger boats to make 
very fast time. The boats were sent 
away to a flag start. The Cigarette 
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pulled out ahead and was around 
the upper turn, the Gar Jr. having 
to take it wide as she could not turn 
quickly. The latter boat, however, 
caught the Cigarette on the next 


straightaway and kept the lead 
thereafter, Shadow V was out- 
classed. The boats finished in the 


following order: 
Elapsed Time 


Gar Jr. II....18m. 364/5s.* 
Cigarette ....18m. 58s. 
Shadow V ...23m. 58s. 


- *Average for 10 miles 32.2. 


The next day the express cruiser 
race was held outside, over the same 
course as that for the Fisher Trophy 
Race, the boats being started as on 
the previous day. Gar Jr. got to 
the lower turn first, but as she 
turned wide, Hamersley, at the wheel 
of Cigarette, threw his boat around 
the buoy in a wonderfully close turn 
and drew ahead. The Gar Jr., be- 
ing a lighter boat with greater horse 
power, caught her, however, on the 
straightaway, and although Hamers- 
ley gained on each turn Gar Jr. 
would draw away when straightened 
out and the latter never lost the 
lead, winning by 42 4/5 seconds for 
the ten miles. The time was: Gar 
Jr. 19m. 29 1/5s.; Cigarette, 20m. 
12s.; Shadow V, 25m. 17s. 

The race to Palm Beach and back 
outside was also won by Gar Jr. II, 
the time being 3h. 55m. 51 2/5s. for 
the 129 miles. 


The Fisherman’s Race 


One of the most interesting races 
of the whole series was one held 
the first day for local fishermen, and 
a big fleet turned out to battle for 
cash prizes. There were three 
classes, one for boats under 6 horse 
power, one for boats from 6 to 12 
horse power, and one for boats 12 
horse power and over. 

The Auto Go III annexed the 
$50.00 prize in class A, the J. E. 
Forster got the bacon in class B, 
while in class C, over 12 horse 
power, with a $100.00 prize offered 
by Mr. William Bruns, of New 
York, and a cup, the fishing boat 
Virginia came in first by a wide 
margin, much to the delight of the 
spectators. The Virginia was 
powered with a 16 horse power 
Frisbie Motor. As Mr. W. E. 
Gibb of the Frisbie Company was 
on the dock watching the event, he 
received many congratulations. 


The Mile Trials 


Following the races, a series of 
mile trials were held, on a mile 
straightaway, with and against the 
current. In these trials, Rainbow, 
driven by Harry Greening averaged 
41.87 miles per hour, which bettered 
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her record made at Detroit last 
September by nearly two miles. 
Gar Jr. II made 41.4, and Orlo II 
made 47 miles flat the average of 6 
trials. 

There was a galaxy of talent on 
hand to run the races and everyone 
who was anyone in the power boat- 
ing world or the trade was on hand. 
Here are a few of them: 

Race Committee: C. F. Chapman, 
Com. C. W. Kotcher, R. W. Wad- 
man, Carl G. Fisher. 

Judges: Com. A. I. McLeod 
(Chairman), Huston Wyeth, J. A. 
Allison. 

Judges of Course: Com. A. A. 
Schantz (Chairman), W. C. More- 
head, Milwaukee, Com. Roberts. 

Timers: G. T. White, H. L. 
Stone, Com. H. A. Parsons, Arthur 
Utz, W. E. Gibb, W. H. Moreton. 

Technical Committee: G. A. 
Wood (Chairman), Worth Hall. 

In Charge of Patrol: Mr. Saw- 
yer. 

Entertainment and _ Publicity: 
Guy W. Livingston, Miami Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Official Pho- 
tographer, M. Rosenfeld, of New 
York. 

A goodly array, we will say. 


New Canadian Contender 
for the International Fish- 


erman’s Cup 

Particulars of the new challenger 
which is being built at Lunenburg, 
N. S., in an endeavor to recover the 
International Fisherman’s Trophy, 
won by the Esperanto last fall, have 
now been made public. The vessel 
will be larger than the Delewana or 
the Esperanto, and will have a sail 
area of 10,937 feet. The length of 
the new scHooner overall will be 
141 feet; beam, 27 feet ; depth, 11.6 
feet; length of bowsprit, 17.5 feet, 
with a single bobstay. According 
to the plans her spars will measure 
as follows: main-mast, 95 feet; 
main top-mast, overall, 53.6 feet. 
The frame of the vessel is now be- 
ing planked and it is expected that 
she will be completely outfitted and 
ready for launching by the end of 


March, when she will proceed to the 


fishing grounds. 


Officers of the Orienta 
Yacht Club 

At the annual meeting of the 
Orienta Yacht Club, held in Jan- 
uary, the following officers were 
elected for 1921: 

Commodore, E. J. Lascaris; 
vice-commodore, Edward G. Faille; 
rear-commodore, William J. Ku- 


der; secretary, Arthur Z. Boothby ; 
treasurer, E. O. Heyworth; trustee, 
five years, George H. Throop: 
chairman Race’‘Committee, Joseph 
Bister. 
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Harry C. Stutz, of the Chicago Yacht 

Club, was at Miami for the races in his 

new cruiser Bella. Yachts make as much 
appeal to him as motor cars 


Bay City Boat Club Has 


New Class 


From Bay City, Michigan, where 
the Bay City Boat Club is located, 
comes word that the yachting 
“game” has become very popular 
the past year, considerable interest 
being taken in sailing yachts. There 
were a number of good sailing 
races last year and it will be better 
this year, as a number of new boats 
are being built. A Detroit builder 
is building six mahogany hulls, 
with Marconi rig, for members of 
the Bay City Boat Club. Two have 
been delivered and the balance will 


“What are the wild waves saying?” A 
well-known New England power boat 
man and marine engine manufacturer on 


the beach at Miami. 
guess who it is? 


How many can 
= 
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be delivered next spring. These 
yachts resemble the Class “hk” 
boats, but are smaller, and look as 


* if they would be very fast in a blow. 





Challenge for B. I. Trophy 


Commodore A. L. Judson, of the 
A. P. B. A., announces that on 
February 26, he received a chal- 
lenge by cable from the Royal 
Motor Yacht Club for the British 
International Trophy which was 
won last year at Cowes, England, 
by Miss America, owned by Gar- 
field A. Wood, of Detroit, and rep- 
resenting the Detroit Yacht Club. 

The challenge will undoubtedly 
be accepted, and the time and place 
of the contest will, under the rules, 
be decided upon on or before March 
‘26, one month from the date of the 
receipt of the challenge. Under the 
Deed of Gift, the race cannot be 
held earlier than five months after 
the date of the receipt of the chal- 
lenge, which would be July 26, nor 
later than October first. 





New Rochelle Yacht Club 
Officers for 1921 


At the annual meeting of the 
New Rochelle Yacht Club, held 
February 5, and followed by a din- 
ner, the following officers were 
elected to head this well known 
sailing organization for 1921: 

For commodore, Eugene C-. 
Myrick; vice-commodore, W. L. 
Coursen ; rear-commodore, Edward 
Groth; secretary, Arthur Dealy; 
treasurer, Henry M. Lloyd; trus- 
tees, J. H. Curtiss, E. W. Weber, 
Willard B. Cook; Regatta Commit- 
tee, John R. Brophy, chairman, 
William H. Porter, Gerald Ford; 
Entertainment Committee, Wm. 
Judson Clark, chairman, Chas. F. 
Kistinger; measurer, Roger M. 
Haddock; Nominating Committee, 
ex-Commodore C. A. Marsland, 
William King, Oscar Chellborg. 





Jackson Park Yacht Club 
Meeting 


The February meeting of the 
Jackson Park Yacht Club, Chicago, 
Ill., was held at the Shore Quarters, 
6711% Stoney Island Ave., Feb. 
8th, 1921. Topics of great impor- 
tance were discussed and a change 
in the 1921 racing rules was under 
consideration. 

At this meeting Commodore C. 
H. J. Thorby launched a member- 
ship drive, with the object of get- 
ting a substantial increase in mem- 
bers. An increase in initiation fees 
from $25.00 to $50.00 was also 
presented to the members for con- 
sideration. 
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Established 1790 





Only two months before going into commission. 


It is advisable to place orders early. 





al 





Resolute 
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‘*The Skaneateles Baby’’ 
18 ft. long—o ft. wide 


Charles D. Mower, designed = 


The smallest raised deck cruiser exhibited at the 
recent New York Boat & Engine Show. Stems, keel 
and transom of selected white oak. Frames, red elm. 
Planking selected cypress throughout; Decks and floors, 
white cedar, canvas covered. All fastenings, salt water. 
Trimmings, polished brass. Inside accommodations 
for two, can be arranged for four by placing canopy 
aft. Price with 314 H.P. Evinrude Outboard Motor with 
extra long driving shaft and large brass rudder, $975. 
Outfit with Universal 4 cylinder Inboard Motor $1190. 
With Caille Aristocrat 4 cylinder motor $1485. F. O. B. 
cars Skaneateles. Price includes war tax and _ skid. 
Prompt shipment on any order. 


Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., 


SKANEATELES, N. Y., U.S.A. 
Builders of the finest small boats in the world. 








Getting maximum results from your 
boat, whether pleasure craft or work boat, 
depends upon the propeller. 


No matter how powerful the engine may 
be, the propeller must be correct to utilize 
the power properly. 





Hyde Turbine Type Propellers 


are correct in design, material and work- 
manship. Results prove the statement. 


Our booklet ‘Propeller Efficiency”’ con- 
tains further information. May we send 
you a copy? 


HYDE WINDLASS C0O., Bath, Maine 
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Of Interest to the Skipper 


Yachts Change Hands 

Cox & Stevens, of New York, re- 
port an active interest in yachting, 
and the prospects of an unusually 
good year. A partial list of trans- 
fers recently effected through their 
office follows: 

The 84-foot twin-screw cruising 
power yacht Drusilla, sold for 
Charles M. Swift to L. Gordon 
Hamersly, of Glen Cove, who is 
now cruising on the yacht in Flor- 
ida waters and the West Indies. 
Her name has been changed to 
Sinbad. 

The 84-foot twin-screw houseboat 
cruiser Wacouta, sold for Walter 
J. Hill to Albert H. Powell, of New 
Haven, Conn., for service in south- 
ern as well as northern waters. 

The 80-foot fast cruiser Hour- 
less, sold for Walter E. Flanders to 
W. L. Meffert and Frederick K. 
Pulsifer, for cruising. on Long 
Island Sound. 

The 82-foot gasoline yacht Sy- 
billa II, sold for F. W. Litchfield 
to Irving E. Raymond, of Stam- 
ford, Conn., for cruising on Long 
Island Sound. 

The 80-foot twin-screw gasoline 
yacht Tamarack, sold for Dr. H. 
N. Torrey for use in South Amer- 
ica. 

The 60-foot. houseboat Boom- 
erang III, sold for Huston Wyeth 
to M. B. Grover, of Cleveland, O., 
who is now cruising with the yacht 
in Florida waters. 

The 52-foot houseboat Bilma IJ, 
sold for Mathis Yacht Building 
Company to Dr. F. T. Rogers, of 
Providence, R. I., who will use her 
in Florida waters for the remainder 
of the winter season, and then bring 


her north for use on Narragansett 
Bay. 

The 32-foot Victory class sloop 
yacht Carry On, sold for N. H. 
Appleton to H. S. Shonnard, who 
will race her in this class the com- 
ing season. 

The 42-foot auxiliary yawl Lu- 
cinda, sold for M. G. Foster to R. 
P. Benedict, of Chicago, Ill. She 
has been shipped by rai! to the 
Great Lakes, where she will be used 
by her new owner. 

The 35-foot express cruiser 
Toxaway, sold for E. R. Kemp to 
H. A. Bonnell, of Newark, N. J. 





Exhibit of Marine Models and 
Model Fittings 

At the National Marine Show, 
held at the Grand Central Palace, 
recently, an exhibit of great inter- 
est to yachtsmen and those inter- 
ested in model yacht sailing, was 
that of the H. E. Boucher Manu- 
facturing Company; which, inci- 
dentally, was one of the most at- 
tractive seen at the palace. The 
exhibit consisted of a number of 
sailing and power miniature yachts, 
both of the completed boats and 
construction sets in various stages 
of completion, as well as model fit- 
tings, which included all kinds of 
deck and rigging fittings for sail 
boats and engines, boilers and other 
fittings for power models. 

In-the sail boats exhibited were 
complete models of a 22-inch water 
line fin keel sloop and a 30-inch 
water line sloop built to the Uni- 
versal rule, both of these boats hav- 
ing been designed by C. D. Mower. 

In the power boat models were 
completed boats 36 inches in length, 
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The exhibit of the H. E. Boucher Manufacturing Company at the recent Marine Show was 
very attractive, with miniature yachts, power boats, steamers and fittings of all description 


with engines, boilers and burners 
installed, all connected and ready 
to run when filled with water, fue! 
and oil. Thé-engines were enclosed, 
single-action trunk piston type, 
built on sound engineering prin- 
ciples. Two types of boilers were 
shown, the type X, externally fired 
boiler, and type C F, an internally 
fired boiler, the latter being the most 
common practise in model power 
boat design. 





Will Revive Sailing 

A few years ago. practically 
every small lake in America of any 
consequence had its sailing club, 
but of late this pastime has in a 
measure died out on fresh water, 
power boats taking the place of 
sailing craft. This is undoubtedly 
due partly to the high cost of small, 
fast boats, ones that could be de- 
pended upon to prove seaworthy 
under all conditions and at the 
same time speedy enough to re- 
quire skillful handling. 

Owing to the popular demand 
for a boat that would fulfill these 
conditions the Skaneateles Boat & 
Canoe Co., of Skaneateles, N. Y., 
have put on the market their Leis- 
ure Hour model. This boat is six- 
teen feet long and four feet wide. 
She is clinker built, of the best 
white cedar, with white oak stem, 
keel and transom. All planking is 
copper riveted at the ribs and the 
fastenings are all of copper. She 
carries approximately one hundred 
square feet of sail, with a boom 
and gaff rig. All fittings are of 
polished brass, and the finish of the 
boat is of the best spar varnish 
throughout. She weighs less than 
225 lbs. fully equipped. The price 
is well within the reach of anyone 
who longs for a sailboat that will 
“bring home the cup.” We. feel 
sure that the bringing of a boat of 
this class on the market will do 
much to revive the old-time sailing 
clubs. 





Richards’ Models at the Marine Show 
Many of those interested in 
model yachting had occasion to 
notice that all the models exhibited 
by the American Balsa Company, 
at the recent National Marine 
Show at the Grand Central Palace, 
were made by William Richards, of 
747 Tremont Avenue, New York 
City. Most of the models exhibited 
at the YaAcutinc booth during the 
Motor Boat Show were also the 
product of the same maker. 
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BUY A WINNER! 


Fastest, Trimmest, Staunchest Raceabout in Her Class on Long 


Island Sound Is Offered for Sale. 
CHAMPION IN HER CLASS IN 1920 





Specifications 
L. O. A. 38’ W. L. 21’ 


Beam 8’ 8” Draft 6’ 








Herreshoff Construction—Solid Double Planked Mahogany Bright 
Finish—New Ratsey Sails—Originally cost over $4,000. More than 
$1,500 spent on her during past year. Is now in pink of condition. 


Apply FRANK BOWNE JONES 
29 Broadway, New York 


Tel., Whitehall 1170 


OR YOUR OWN BROKER 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS 
YACHT BROKERS 


Plans, - Specificati d Esti- 
anaaed Furnished for all R uire- 


ments, including High Speed and 


Cruising, Steam, Motor, Sail and 
Houseboats and 
Alterations 





Auxiliary Yachts; 
Commercial Vessels. 
Supervised. 


See 








% 


N?°: 9014—Exceptional purchase in an offshore auxiliary keel schooner 
80 ft. water line, 22 ft. beam, built 1916, Gloucester fisherman model 
and construction; one double, one single stateroom and saloon oe if 
Bath, Delco lighting plant, sails and furnishings complete, all new 1920 
Two Lathrop motors 36 H. P. each. 
Located south. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 




















N°; 8801—For Sale—Finest off shore cruising yawl available; 45 foot 
W. L., 15 foot beam; draught 8 feet. Built to Lloyds Specifications, 
Class 100 A.1. Double and single stateroom, saloon accommodates five. 
comets equipment, finest condition. Henry J.Gielow,Inc., 25 West 43d 
St., New York City. 


f 
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N?: 8624—FOR SALE—Auzxiliary Schooner 84’ x 19’ x 8’ 2”. 


One double 
and three single staterooms, bathroom and toilet room. Teecougaly 
overhauled ¢ 

price, etc., from 


hout 1920. New suit sails 1920. Further particulars, 
enry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd Street, New York City. 





Just the craft for West Indies cruising . 


YACHTING 


_ HENRY J. GIELOW., Inc. 


25 WEST 43d ST., NEW YORK 


Plans and specifications for new yachts should be 
prepared now to assure delivery for next season 


If your yacht is for sale, kindly send description and photograph: 


’ 
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Telephone, Murray Hill 9134 


Cable Address: A. B. C. Code, 
Crogie, New York. 


Large List of American and Eu. 
ropean Yachts of All Types—For 
Sale, Charter or Exchange. Com. 
mercial Vessels, Insurance. De. 
scriptions and Photos Submitte 


No charge for listing upon Receipt of Inquiry. 













Le ae HENRY J. GIRLOW, Inc. > 
a oe - -.) NAVAL ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS | 
ae ANO YACHT BROKERS ot 

: 25 W. 43rd St., NEW YORK 
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N?2: 7644—FOR SALE—Reasonable price. 


High grade 52 ft. Bridge deck 
cruiser. Speedway motor speed up to 15 miles. Double stateroom, 


and lower berths, toilet room and galley. Henry J. 


saloon with upper 
. 43rd Street, New York City. 


Gielow, Inc., 25 




















N°& 7032. Bargain. Desirable steel twin screw motor yacht. Standard 
Motors, all excellent condition. Mahogany deck dining saloon. Two 
double staterooms finished solid ys Hot water heated. Able sea 

t. Owner cannot use, so anxious to sell. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W, 
48rd St., New York City. ; 


RIT / 
RENRY. J. GIELOW 
: AVAL 
AND YACHT BROKER : 
43rd STREET, New YORK 
ie 

























N°: 8837—FOR SALE—Attractive 48’ 7” keel auxiliary schooner. Built 
- 1913; new Sterling motor installed 1920. One single stateroom, toilet 

room. New suit sails 1920. Electric lights. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 
W. 43rd Street, New York City. 














O. 7040—FOR SALE—Bargain. Desirable 96 ft. twin screw Lawley 

built motor yacht now in commission. Standard engines. Large deck 
house contains dining saloon. Two double staterooms and main saloon. 
All furnishings including player piano new 1919. Opportunity for quick 
sale. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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O. 7010— FOR SALE — 

Exceptionally fine 112’ 
twin screw power yacht, built 
by Lawley. 2 deckhouses of 
teak, containing dining saloon 
and social hall. Accommo- 
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HENRY J: GiELOW 


| “- "ENGINEER, NAVAL ARCHITECT 


AND YACHT BROKER 
























MENRY 3. GTR LOW, Mme ~~ 
wavac ARCHITECTS ENGINCERD | 
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2% W. 43rd STREET, NEW YOK AK 





dations below consist of 2 
double and 2single staterooms, 
large main saloon, bathroom. 
Owner is offering at bargain 
figure. Quick action neces- 
sary. Outfit in perfect con- 
dition. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
25 W. 43rd St., New York 





NO: 7594 — FOR SALE — 

Handsome 80’ twin screw 
express cruiser, built by Con- 
| solidated Shipbuilding Corpo- 
ration in 1920. Double planked 
hull, equipped with Speedway 
i Engines, speed up to 21 miles. 
Fully equipped for cruising, 
excellent opportunity to obtain 
brand new express cruiser par- 
ticularly suited for both north- 
Fern and southern cruising. 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 
43d St., New York City. 























O. 7300—FOR SALE—High 
speed day cruiser; length 
48’, beam 7’6”’, speed 34 miles, 
. seats 9 comfortably in front 
cockpit and 8 in rear; auto- 
mobile top over front cockpit, 
which has been removed in 
picture. 400 H.P. 8 cylinder 
Duesenberg motor, in good con- 
dition. Hull in perfect con- 
dition and is finest quality and 
construction. Located on Great 
. Lakes. Bargain. Henry J. 
| Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., 
| New York City. 


742 
fins 
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N°: 7341 — FOR SALE | 


ecm anon te 


OR CHARTER—51 | ... 


0M eR Pe, Naw bern 


ft. raised deck cruiser, 12 
ft. beam, Sterling engine; 
very heavily built; in ex- 
cellent condition. One 
double and single state-| 
room, with main cabin. 
Finish interior white, with 
mahogany trim. Henry 





‘Gi y .. oo W. ; 7133—FOR SALE—Good looking 68 ft. 
AK _ agg Rages Nase deck cruiser; Sterling motor. Boat and 
engine thoroughly overhaul 1919. 2 double 


43d St., New York City. led ; double 
t ms, large saloon. ttractive price. Ff 
% { tT Guiew, hee 25 W. 43rd St., New York City. 
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COX & STEVENS 6...... 


BROAD 1924 
BROAD_1375 


MARCH, 1921 


Cable Address 


BROKERAGE, 


NEW YORK Naval Architects—Marine Insurance—Yacht Brokers 


15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 


.,, Complete list of steam, gasoline and sail yachts, auxiliaries and houseboats for SALE and CHARTER. Kindly let us know your requirements, and we 
will gladly submit photographs, plans and full description of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 
Direct tepresentative now in Florida prepared to serve prospective purchasers or charterers. 
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O. 3047—FOR SALE—Particularly attractive 165-foot. fast oil-burning 

twin-screw, steel steam yacht. Speed up to 19 miles. Beautifully 
finished and furnished. Large accommodation includes dining saloon and 
music room on deck, six staterooms and three bathrooms below aft. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


N°: 1466—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Particularly desirable 140-foot 
twin-screw steel cruising power yacht. Speed up to 18 miles; two 
300 H. P. Standard Motors. Dining saloon and social hall on deck; 3 
double and 1 single staterooms, 3 bath and toilet rooms, etc. Recently 
overhauled thoroughly at large expense. In splendid condition. Further 
particulars from Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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0. 979—FOR SALE—(might charter) Especially desirabie 98 ft. twin 

screw cruising power yacht. Speed up to 16 miles; Standard Motors. 
Deck dining saloon, three double and one single staterooms, two bathrooms, 
etc. Teakwood deck house and deck trim. Completely overhauled, new 
furnishings throughout. Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 William N°: 1622—FOR SALE OR CHARTER—Attractive 90 ft. twin screw 
Street, New York. asoline houseboat; speed 10-12 miles. Large saloon, four staterooms, 
two bathrooms; all conveniences. Handsomely furnished. Cox & Stevens, 
15 William Street, New York. 
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N2: 2584—FOR SALE—Twin-screw Express type cruiser 62 x 12’ 3” x 3’6”; 
Lawley construction. Built 1918. wo double staterooms; bath and 
toilet room; roomy dining saloon, galley, and separate crew’s quarters. ‘Two 
8 cylinder Van Blerck motors, deck control. uising speed 20 miles; max- 
imum up to 25. Large bridge and after deck. Elegant seaboat. Fully 
found. Cox & Stevens, 15 William St., New York. 





N°: 3044—FOR SALE—Auxiliary schooner; 107 x§78 x 22 x 12 ft. Built 
1914. Standard Motor. Four staterooms, saloon, galley,etc. Further 
particulars, price, etc., from Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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O. 2758—FOR SALE—Attractive 65 foot bridge 

deck cruiser, Speed up to 12 miles; 65H, P. 
“20th Century” motor. Dining saloon in deckhouse 
forward, main saloon, one double, one single state- 
room, bath andtoiletroom. Luxuriously furnished. 
Splendid condition. Exceptional deck space. Cox 
& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 


O. 3533—FOR SALE—Handsome, fast, twin- 

screw power yacht; 72 x 12 x 3.6 ft. Built 
by Lawley in 1917. Speed up to 16 miles; two 6 
cyl. Winton Motors. Dining saloon in forward 
deckhouse; two double staterooms aft, bath and 
two toilet rooms, etc.- Independent electric light- 
ing plant, hot water heat. Cox & Stevens; 15 
Will am St., New York. 


N2: 3151—FOR SALE or CHARTER—Particu 
larly desirable twin-screw houseboat ;77 x 17.¢ 
x 3 ft. Speed 11 miles; two 6 cyl. 60-70 H. P 
Standard motors new 1919. Large deckhouse 
containing social hall; main saloon, two double anc 
two single staterooms, two bath and toilet rooms 
etc. Handsomely finished and furnished. Cox & 
Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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sue COX & STEVENS --—_ 


BROKERAGE, 
(NEW YORK Naval Architects—Marine Insurance—Yacht Brokers BROAD 1375 


15 WILLIAM STREET’ NEW YORK 


Complete list of steam, gasoline and sail pochte, auxilaries and housboats for SALE’and CHARTER. Kindly let us know your requirements, and we 
will gladly submit photographs, plans and full descriptions of craft nearest approaching your ideas. 
Direct representative now in Florida prepared to serve prospective purchasers or charterers. 















N2: 1747—FOR SALE—Auxiliary yawl; 84. x 60. x 19. x 5.10.. draught. | 
Speed ae? ange 8 miles; yo Rage P. Sterling motor. Extra heavy | : 

construction. Large saloon, two double staterooms, two toilets, etc. Sails O. 176—FOR SALE— ili : 95 

and rigging eo. complete equipment. Price attractive.} Cox | 20.5 x 10. 60 HP. oat 3 1916. wag Be for Py to 10 

& Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. | in owner's party. Sails, etc., in good condition. Splendid seaboat and good 

sailer, Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, New York. 
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O. 868—FOR SALE—N. Y. Y. Club 30 footer. L. O. A. 43.6., l.w.1. 30 ‘ —_ . . ; 
Beam 8.10., draft 6.3., very good cruising boat and a consistent winner | ATO. 525—FOR SALE—Flush deck Lawley keel schooner yacht; 75 x 50 x 





ag 
+ 5 





— —— » 


a Her equipment is complete. Cox & Stevens, 15 William Street, 4‘ 16. x.9.9. draught. One double and one single stateroom, three berths 
a in saloon, In 1920 large amount spent on improvements, deck equipment 
and interior furnishings including new suit sails, rigging, 14.6 motor tender, 
Mathews Electric light plant, etc. Price reasonable. Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 








" N2: 3749—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary yawl; 67 x 58 x 16 
. ie " - | 5.6 draught. Built 1919. Large saloon containing two double berths, 
N?2: 3723—FOR SALE—Very desirable shoal draft sloop; 42. x 26. x 10. double stateroom, 48-90 H. P. Speedway motor located under cockpit 
‘ x4. draft. Cruising accommodation for five. Toilet, galley, etc. Two entirely out of the way. Beautifully finished and furnished. Cox & Steveus,, 
Suits of sails, Cox & Stevens, 15 William St. New York. 15 William Street, New York. : 
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TYPES FOR 
SALE and CHARTER 





vacursora G, W, FORD YACHT AGENCY 


30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONES, MURRAY HILL 3558-9397 
CABLE ADDRESS, “YACHTFORD” NEW YORK 


COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF STANLEY M. SEAMAN—YACHT BROKER 1900-1917 


MARINE 
INSURANCE 


CORRESPONDENT 
IN GREAT BRITAIN 














>. AF tay meme coast cruiser, 105’ x 
P. Speed up to 14 miles. 
per Ot oaic or Charter. 


av’ 6”" =x 6. 
Sour staterooms, large saloon on 











Standard engine, 1914. 


N2: 2100—Bridge-deck gasoline cruiser. 
Twentieth-Century motor. 

bath, and comfortable dining saloon. 

mahogany. Sale or Charter. 








63’ x 57’ 6’ x 13’ 6” x 4’. Built 
Speed 10 miles. Two staterooms, 
Finished throughout in solid paneled 


























6” x 11’ 6” x 9”, 


miles. 


N?2: we eee bridge-deck gasoline cruiser. 
Murray & Tregurtha motor, 50 h. p. Speed 11 
Two HS. ch saloon on deck forward. Sale or Charter. 





Single screw. 60’ 


1913. 60h. p. 





N?2: 2109—Handsome bridge-deck gasoline yacht 65’ x 13’ x 3’ 6”. 
20th-Century Motor. 
bath, deck house forward. One of the best available. 





Built 
Two staterooms, main cabin, 








; 
} 
P 
; 





O. 1110—Keel aux. cruising schooner. 45’ 

x 36’ x 10’ 6” x 6’. Built 1913. Sterling en- 

gine. Stateroom and Saloon berth five. G. W. 

Fs Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
ity. 





N& oa SALE—One of the well known 

C. Forty-foot class. Able cruiser, 
and one a the best raci ng propositions on Long 
Island Sound. Maintained with three paid hands. 
G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





Do You Wish to Sell 
Your Boat? 


In the March Buyers’ number of Rudder, 
Ford Yacht Agency use more space than 
any other yacht broker. Advertising 
stimulates sales. The broker that ad- 
vertiseS most consistently is the best 
one to list your boats with. G. W. Ford 
Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, 
New York City. 





Two staterooms, largé fining saloon with piano 
and open fireplace, electric light system. Com- 
pletely furnished. 125h..-p. Sterling motor. Can 
be had at a great sacrifice. Apply G. W. Ford 
Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York City. 








N®: 594—FOR SALE—Keel sloop 38 x 21 x 8 
ft. 6 in. x 6 ft. Designed and built byJHerre- | 
shoff. In excellent condition. Hollow spars. 
Three suits of sails, including new suit of Ratsey 





East 42nd Street, New York City. 


O. 2449—This handsome 67-ft. gasoline cruiser | 





| in. x 21 ft. 4 in. x 8 ft. x 5 ft. 
sails made in 1920. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 FE: 


O.-1101—FOR SALE—aAuxiliary schoner 60 
x40x13x8ft.8in. Stateroom, saloon, toilet 
room, etc. Accommodations for six. Excellent 
sea-going qualities. Small crew needed. G. W. 
Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, New 
York ”™,City. 


| 
| N?@:; 598—One of the Larchmont Inter Club Class. 


Two of these now available for delivery as a 
Designed by Gardner, 33 ft. 6 
Price low. G. W. 
New York 


class or in units. 


Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., 
City. 
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vemora. G. W. FORD YACHT AGENCY wax, 


TYPES FOR 30 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 
CORRESPONDENT 


SALEandCHARTER ~ TELEPHONES, MURRAY HILL 3558-9397 
CABLE ADDRESS, “YACHTFORD” NEW YORK IN GREAT BRITAIN 


COMPLETE FILES AND RECORDS OF STANLEY M. SEAMAN—YACHT BROKER 1900-1917 














N?: 2355—FOR SALE—This handsome 
oil burning yacht. 115’ x 15'5” x 6’ 
available for purchase. Built by Herre- 
shoff, in 1919. Has cruised to the West 
Indies. ’ Attractive price. G. W. Ford 
Vacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New 
York City. 

















0. 26—FOR hag yy handsome express steam yacht, 98 x 12 x 4 O. 2315—FOR SALE—Express day cruiser, 46 ft. by 45 ft by 9 ft. 6 in. 
N%& 275 h. p. Built in 1906. Accommodations include two double by 3ft. Double planked. Four Certhe. Ncw § acediniay eusian, 1918; 
ph <a and large saloon aft. Can\be run much cheaper than gasoline speed up to 22 miles. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 80 Fast 42d St., New 
yacht of same size. Ford Yacht Agency, New York. = York City. 





























N®, 2H7—FOR SALE—40" x 9° 6""x 3". Built 
a by N. Y. Yacht, ene pene & Engine Co. 20th- 
a ¢ tor. P h h. Elec- | 
NO: 1100—FOR SALE—Auxiliary schooner 95 Century nator, Pane ee Ow. weal 


x 68 x 20 ft. 5in. x 10 ft. Three staterooms, 
saloon, large galley, etc. One of the finest schooner | Yacht Agency, 30 East 42d St., New York City. 











yachts afloat. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency $30, 30 a rast . . 

>. Ms . nt a. ele ’ 
ya aad Syost, New Verk City. fF - mis os ae Ss oe N°: 607—FOR SALE—Racing schooner, winner 
Rae —— +‘ of owe oT: Long Island Sound, 1920 


Built 1912; 40’ 11’’x 30’x 8’x6’3"’". Crowninshield 
design. G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42d 
St., New York City. 








N°. 56i—FOR SALE—Larchmont O Sloop 59 | 
~‘ ft. 10 in. x 38 ft. 8in.x12x7ft.10in. Built | O. 604—FOR SALE—Fast Sonder class sloop | N2; 2382—FOR SALE—Able cruiser, 39 ft. x 8 
1917 from designs by Gardner. Large double with a reputation. The most consistent win- | + ft. 6 in. x 3 ft. Built 1916. 4 cyl. 4 cycle 
stateroom, main saloon, toilet room, galley, etc. | ner in her class this year. 36 ft. x 20 ft. x 7 ft. 3| motor. In pink of condition. Price low. G. W. 
Desirable for racing or cruising. G.W.Ford Yacht | in. x 5 ft. All mahogany. G. W. Ford Yacht | Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York 
Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, New York. Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New York City. S&S, | City. 
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NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
ENGINEERS 


YACHT BROKERS 52 Pine Street 





TAMS, LEMOINE & CRANE 


- ; TELEPHONE JOHN 4510 
. OFFER FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING YACHTS, A NUMBER OF WHICH ARE AVAILABLE FOR CHARTER 


MARINE INSURANCE 
REPRESENTED 
ABROAD 


New York City 








N°: 7098—Unusual op- 

ortunity to purchase 
the largest cruising steel 
motor yacht afloat—140’ 
overall—19’ 6’’ beam—6’ 6”’ 
draft. Designed by Tams, 
Lemoine & Crane and built 
by Lawley. An exception- 
ally able yacht. Triple 
screw having three 6 cylin- 
der speedway motors. 
Gasoline consumption low. 
Speed 16 miles per hour. 
Largecruisingradius. Has 
very commodious owner’s 
quarters attractively fitted 
andfurnished. Inabsolute- 
ly A-1 shape throughout. 


N°: 4124— FOR 

SALE — 65 x 
45 x 15x§8, one of 
the most desirable 
cruising yawls 
available, sails 
practically new, ex- 
cellent accommo- 
dations including 
bath. Tams, 
Lamoine & Crane, 
52 Pine Street, 
N. Y. 


N?2: 8831—FOR SALE—Reasonable price, 74’ fast cruising 

motor yacht—New 300 H. P. Sterling motor. Owner will 
consider exchange for 50’ power houseboat. Full data from 
Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 Pine St., New York. 


N°: 8102—SALE—CHARTER—S$1’ ciuising motor yacht. 

Designed by us and built by Lawley 1918. Only used one 
season. Has 1919, 220 H. P. 6 cylinder Standard motor. ° Full 
particulars, plans, etc., from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine St., New York. 











N°: 9078—SALE OR CHARTER—Fast 48’ express cruiser 

in commission. Immediate delivery—2 new 6 cylinder 
Van Blerck Motors. Good accommodations. Thoroughly 
overhauled this year in all departments. 





N°: 4560—FOR SALE—Lawley built auxiliary 

schooner, 69’ x 45’ x 15’ x 9’, 2 staterooms, main 
saloon, etc., new motor and sails 1920. Full plans 
and particulars from Tams, Lemoine & Crane, 52 
Pine St., New York. 
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Telephone 
*1170 Whitehall 


Cable Address 
Windward, N. Y. 


FRANK BOWNE JONES 


Yacht Agent and Ship Broker 


29 Broadway, New York 
High Class Yachts of all Types for Sale and Charter 


Naval Architecture 
Marine Insurance 


Appraisals 











N°: 1021—One of the new Mathis 52 ft. houseboat cruisers—in Al con- 
dition. 


Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 












O. 2409—One of the 

New York Yacht Club 
40 footers—Frank Bowne 
Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 
Broadway, New York. ge 


O. 1292—34 ft. water- 

line auxiliary yawl— 
Crowninshield design 
Lawley build—Sterling mo- 
tor. Frank Bowne Jones, 
Yacht Agent, 29 Broad- 
way, New York. 















TO. 4079—70 ft. Auxiliary cruiser. Lawley built. Winton engine. 
—_ Reasonable price. Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway New 
ork. 








29 Broadway, New York. 





O. 4235 — Cruising 
Schooner—Crown- 
inshield Design —best 
build—auxiliary power. 
Frank Bowne Jones, 
Yacht Agent,29 Broad- 
way, New York. 











N°: 2718—165 ft. Steel Steam Yecht—high speed—best design and build 
Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 29 Broadway, New York. 
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TO. 3702—50 ft. Great Lakes Express Cruiser—speed 22 miles—Van 


Blerck motor—excellent condition. 
29 Broadway, New York. 


Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 


O. 4707—80 ft. Gas Cruiser—trecent build—best design and construction 
—twin screw—16 miles speed. Frank Bowne Jones, Yacht Agent, 
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8M] TRANS-ATLANTIC RACE 


for Cup offered by the 
KING OF BELGIUM 


We offer for sale a splendid steel schooner 161’ x 120’ x 
27',x,15', which would be an ideal entrant for this 
race, and would stand a splendid chance of winning, 
One of the most complete seagoing cruisers ever 
built, luxuriously fitted and furnished. For sale at 
an‘exceptionally low price, full particulars on appli- 
cation to us. 


RIGG & WETHERILL, 
Bellevue Court Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 








auxiliary cruising 
yawl, 84’ x 60’ x 19 x 
5/10”. Designed and 
built by Lawley in 1910. 
45-55 H. P. Sterling 
Motor, Independent 
Electric plant, equip- 
ment very complete and 
modern, exceptional ac- 
comodations, interior 
entirely refitted in 1919, 
construction very heavy, 
teak decks and deck 
trim, most desirable FOR SALE—Auxiliary Schooner, 49’ x 


yacht of this type in the 14’ x 3%’ Centreboard. Excellent 
count For sale at a condition, Buffalo Engine. Speed under 

<b Power 7 Miles. 1 Double Stateroom, 
low figure. Apply to! ‘Transom berths, sleep 6 or 8. Completely 








IRR EERIE ean ot Rigg & Wetherill, Yacht | equipped. Splendid Seaboat. Comfort- 


Brokers, Bellevue Court | able Cruiser. For details write: G. G. 
Bldg. Philadelphia. Scranton, Harbor Beach, Mich. 











O, 305—FOR SALE — Massachusetts 

Bay Eighteen footer. Just the boat for 
afternoon sailing orracing. 31 x18x7.4x5. 
Lead keel. Good suit sails. Fast and 
able. Can be bought for an exceptionally 
low figure. Apply Rigg & Wetherill, 
Bellevue Court Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 





0.£595—FOR SALE— 

Auxiliary cruising yawl, 
71’x 45’ x 15.3’ x 8.6’. Very 
pretty and fast. Good 
accommodations including 
‘one double and one single 
stateroom, large saloon. 
Has 24 H. P. Standard 
motor. Boat was com- 
pletely overhauled in 1920, 
and‘is in almost perfect 
condition. Critical inspec- 
tion invited. For sale at 
a sacrifice figure. For 
full particulars apply to 
Rigg & Wetherill, Bellevue 
Court Bldg., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cable address “ Rig- 
ging.” 





OR SALE—21% foot Toppan sailing 1 - 
F dory, complete with rigging. Pur- WANTED—An auxiliary boat about 40 
chased July, 1920. Special hull, one plank | ft. over all, of shoal draft, sloop, yaw! or 
a rel aa 7 standard open oo. Price | schooner rig. Give full particulars and 
$350.00. ddress Yacutinc Adv. Dept. price. Address YACHTING, Box 5, 
rl 13, 239 Fourth Avenue, New York 239 4th Ave., New York City. 
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| ROR SALE—Steam | Yacht. 























|x 14 x 3.5. Has 35 H. P. Peerless Motor 
An ideal boat for shallow waters, anda fine cruiser 
being very stiff and able. Has single stateroom 
and bath. Condition of hull is first class. Only 
needs new sails. Very cheap. j*Apply to Rigg & 
Wetherill, Bellevue Court Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 








N°: 735—FOR SALE—Shoal 

draft Lawley built knockabout. 
33’ x 23’ x 8’ x 4’ 6”. Keel and C. 
B. Sharp bow, self bailing cockpit, 
Sands toilet, headroom 5’ 2”. Wa- 
ter tank, 10’ dinghy. Mainsail and 
Tunning rigging 1920. Fully found. 
Apply John G. Alden, 148 State St., 
Boston. 








0. 620— FOR SALE—Cruising sloop 46 x 35 | 





Apply to Rigg & Wetherill, Yacht 
Philadelphia. 


— | 


















large master’s staterooms. 
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Tams, Le- 
| {moine_& Crane Design. Lawley Built. 
101 feet length over all; Beam 15 feet. 325 
H.' P. Engine in first class condition. Two 
Large saloon. 
Sleeping accommodations owner's quarters 
seven. Large dining saloon forward and 
galley below. Interior finish, white and 
mahogany. Electric lights, steam heat, 
shower baths. Recently overhauled at 
greatexpense. Machinery, boiler and equip- 
ment in excellent condition. Much new 
upholstery and equipment. Yacht has not 
been used since overhauling. Especially 
seaworthy and roomy, comfortable boat. 
Apply to W. D. Kerr, 146 Summer St.. 
Boston, Mass. 


N O0.578—FOR SALE— 
Fast Universal Rule 
Yawl, 33’3” x 20’ x 8’8”’ x 
5’3”". Fine sea boat, 
having sharp bow that 
does not pound at all 
in a seaway. Comfort- 
able cabin sleeping two. 
Sails by Wilson & Silsby, 
brand new, never bent. 
An excellent boat for day 
sailing or short cruises. 
$800 for quick sale. 
Brokers, {Bellevue Court Building, 





O. 7589—FOR 
| SALE — Ex- 
ceptionally fine 38’ 
raised deck Crui- 
ser now located in 


Florida waters, 
equipped with 
Sterling motor. 


Interior finish of 
mahogany. Sleep- 
ing accommoda- 
tions for 4 people. 
Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., 25 W. 43d St., 
New York City. 





O. 601—FOR SALE—An idea, 

cruiser for large party of lazy 
people. Auxiliary cruising yaw 
“Flaneur”’ (means lounging gen- 
tleman) 49.11 x 35 x 14 x 4.4, 
Has exceptional accommodations, 
three staterooms, and large saloon. 
Room for two forward, galley and 


separate toilet room. Sleeps 
seven in owner's party. Con- 
struction most unusual, planking 


being in full lengths, yellow pine 
and oak. Most complete in- 
ventory, Engine is a 12 H 
Lathrop. Guaranteed sound and 
in good condition. Bargain at 
$3,500. Apply to Rigg & Weth- 
erill, Bellevue Court Bldg., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 






pe 


O 1837— FOR SALE — Able 

cruising schooner, 84 x66 x 
16.10 x 10. Large saloon; 1 single, 
1 double stateroom, 2 toilets, large 
galley and forecastle. © Accommo- 
dates 8 to 10 aft. In 1913 entirely 
rebuilt: by Lawley; has since had 
best of care. Lead ballast; equip- 
ment includes launch and two tend- 
ers. Apply John G. Alden, 148 
State St., Boston: 




















N?: 653—FOR SALE—Auxiliary 

cruising sloop, 53 x 35 x 13 x 
6.6. 2single staterooms, 4 berths in 
cabin, 2 forward, toilet room, galley. 
Sails, rigging and 15 h. p. Mianus 
engine in excellent condition. Fully 


equipped, including 2 tenders. Un- 
usually well kept up. Apply John 
G. Alden, 148 State Street, Boston. 
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O. 1306—FOR SALE—Shoal draft 

auxiliary yawl. Able, well built, un- 
usual accommodations. Excellent condi- 
tion. 38’ x 28’ x 12’ 6” x 3’ 10”. 18-25 
Sterling Engine. Single stateroom, large 
cabin, toilet room. Sleeps 7 aft, 1 for- 
ward. Sails, rigging and equipment in 
excellent condition. Fully found. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 





O. 42—FOR SALE—Fast Herre- 
4‘ shoff 21-footer. Mahogany 
planking; small house; comfortable 
open cockpit; rigging nearly new; 2 
suits sails; Ideal afternoon sailer. 
Dimensions: 34’ x 21’ x 8’ 6”’ x 4’ 6”. 
Excellent condition throughout. 
Apply John G. Alden, 148 State 
St., Boston. 





as owner desires to build larger boat. 


f Bargain for quick sale. 
Yacht Broker, 185 Madison Avenue, New York. Telephone Vanderbilt 671 





O. 495 — FOR 

SALE — Unusual 
opportunity is offered 
to secure latest type 
Express Cruiser, ~ 32 
ge beam, 3 
draught. Built 1920 
on special order for 
present owner—not a 
stock type. Roomy 
cabin berths 4 people. 
Headroom 6’4”’. Toilet 
Galley. 35-55 H. P. 
Sterling engine with 
electric self starter— 
complete Sterling out- 
fit; speed 17 miles per 
hour. Full inventory 
—tender. Has proven 
very satisfactory and 
demonstrated excellent 
seagoing qualities plus 
minimum up - keep 
cost. Original cost 
$6,700. Only offered 


Further — from Simon Fisch, 
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N°: 371—FORV SALE at low price. 

Herreshoff auxiliary yawl 76 x 56 x 14.6 
x 9. Thoroughly overhauled last year, 
25 h. p. Standard now at factory for over- 
hauling. Speed under power 7 miles. 
Stiff, able and a good sailer especially to 
windward. One double stateroom, one 
single if desired; large saloon with 3 berths. 
One of the most attractive boats of this 
size available. Apply John G. Alden, 148 
State St., Boston. 





O 1526—FOR SALE—Friend- 
ship sloop, 36 x 11.6 x 5.6. 
Bridge deck and selfbailing cockpit 
1920, giving sleeping accommoda- 
tions for 5. Sails 1920; mast and 
rigging 1919. 10 h. p. Hubbard. 
Very able; good condition. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148 State St., Boston. 





OR SALE OR CHARTER—Au. Sloop White 
Cap. One of the best and most complete small 
single handers afloat. Every convenience for living 
aboard and comfortable cru‘sing. Perfect condi- 
tion. Dimensions 27x8x3. Bu It Geo. L. Chais- 
son 1916. Plans were published in the Ideal 
cruiser competition Motor Boating, April, 1917. 
Also Yachting, July, 1916. One of her cruises from 
New England to New York in Motor Boating Jan., 
1918. . William Haemmel, 3 E. 38th St., New 


York. 
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WILLIAM GARDNER © CO. 


NAVAL ARCHITECTS, MARINE ENGINEERS AND YACHT BROKERS 


Telephone Call 
8638 Bowling Green 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Cable Address 
Yachting, N.Y. 


WE HAVE A COMPLETE LIST OF YACHTS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR SALE AND 
CHARTER. PLANS, PHOTOS AND FULL PARTICULARS FURNISHED ON REQUEST — 














O. 659—Exceptionally desir- 

able steel steam yacht, suitable 
for extensive cruising, 187 x 24 x 
10.6, of best construction, has had 
excellent care and in A-1 condition. 
Was not in Government Service. 
Built under our supervision. In- 
spection invited. For plans and 
full particulars apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New 
York. 


: 
tate 








N°: 1265—Steel Twin Screw Fower Yacht 
110 x 17.6 x 6, two 100-125 H. P. 
Standard Motors, speed 12 knots, attrac- 
tive accommodations. Apply William 
Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





N?: 1652—Attractive Power Cruiser, 60x 
13. Six Cylinder Standard, everything 
first class shape. Apply William Gardner 





& Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 


N?: 2109—Fast Power Cruiser, 77 x 

13.4. Two Eight Cylinder Sterling 
Motors installed 1920, speed 15-20 knots, 
2 staterooms, etc. Splendid condition. 
Apply William Gardner & Co., 1 Broadway, 
New York. 














Cable Address 


Allthe available yachts for sale and charter. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN YACHTS 


Yachtbroco, Newyork TRIBUNE BLDG., 154 NASSAU ST., 


Below are a few of our offerings. 


HENRY H. JENNINGS H. H. JENNING S CO MP ANY HERMAN JAGLE 


Merchant Vessels for Sale and Charter 
NEW YORK CITY Marine Insurance 


Our knowledge of the yachts we offer and our experience of over 
25 years in the business, insures satisfaction to any one buying or chartering a yacht through this office. Send six centsfor illustrated Catalogue 


Surveying 








N°: 1991—Cruising Power Yacht. Built 1916 
Located Virginia. Fine for Southern Waters. 
65’ x 14’ 3” x 3’ 3”. Double stateroom. Large 
saloon. Two toilets. 50 H. P. Standard Engine. 
Want offer. Apply H. H. Jennings Co., 154 
Nassau St., New York City. 





, : 
ca ee 2 | 


©. 3260—Auxiliary centerboard yawl. 55’ x 

36’ x 12’ 6” x 6’, Stateroom and main cabin 
sleep five persons. Toilet. ‘Two berths in fore- 
Castle. 25-35 H.P. Sterling Motor. Electric light. 
Speed 8% miles. Apply H. H. Jennings Company, 
154 Nassau St., New York City, N. Y. 











SEAT 


* 





N2: 4349—Keel Sloop 50’ x 32’ x 11’ 6” x 7’ 6” 
Built 1913. Six tons lead on keel. Double 
stateroom, four fixed berths in main cabin; toilet. 
Could easily be converted to yawl, and has splendid 
room for power. Owner very aoious to sell on 
account of purchasing larger rae Apply H. H. 
Jennings Company, Tribune lding, 154 Nassau 
Street, New York 








acht. 


Four 
hall, baths, 
Speed 16-18 


‘©. 3068—145 foot steel steam 
staterooms, saloon, soci 
etc. Steam heat, electric lights, etc. 





miles. Apply H. H. ‘y-—,> 
Nassau Street, New York City, N 


Company, 154 
> ue 





O. 427U0—SALE or CHARTER—Keel schooner 

105’ x 73’ x 18’ 6” x 11’ 3”. Designed and 
built by William Fife, Jr., Scotland. ull cop- 
pered. Three double staterooms, main saloon, 
bath, etc. Cag og proposition. Inspectable New 
York. Apply H. Jennings Company, 154 Nas- 
sau Street, New York City, N. Y. 





N2: 4309—-SALE OR CHARTER—100 — 
steam yacht. Two double staterooms, 

saloon, se. Gains saloon,etc. §S 13 miles. ADP 
H. ngs Company, T 

Nassau t., New York City, N 
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NO: 9565 — FOR SALI 
—This attractive 
131 ft. off shore cruising 
steam yacht kept in A-1 
shape, commodious ac- 
commodations luxurious- 
ly furnished; 3 double, 3 
single staterooms, 2 bath- 
rooms, 2 deck houses 
containing dining saloon 
and social hall, finished 
in red and white mahog- 
any and birds-eye maple. 
Owner has larger yacht, 
has no use for smaller 
boat. Can be purchased 
at attractive figure. Hen- 
ry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 
43rd St., New York City. 











NO: 2597 — FOR 

SALE — Fast 
twin-screw motor 
yacht 60 x 11 x 3 ft. 
Two 8 cylinder mo- 
tors. Speed up to 
25 miles. Excellent 
cruising accommo- 
dation. Should be 
seen to be appre- 
ciated. Located 
near New York. 
Cox & Stevens, 15 
William St., New 
York. 





N°; 499—FOR SALE—C. B. 
Auxiliary Cruising Schoor. 
Yacht. 46} o. a., 32 w. 1, 12} 
beam, 3.10 draught; exceptional- 
ly well built from Crowninshield’s 
design; comparatively new and 
offering owner’s stateroom; large 
saloon. Headroom over 6 feet. 
12 H. P. Sterling engine installed 
under cockpit gives speed of 5 
miles per hour. Fully furnished 
including tender. An ideal shoal 
draught Yacht capable of any 
sort cruising and maintained with 
one paid hand. Has demon- 
strated exceptional seagoing quali- 
ties along Atlantic Coast. Whole 
outfit good as new. Anyone 
desiring to take advantage of this 
opportunity had better act quickly, 
as sh. is the only boat of her type 
available dt attractive price. 
Address SIMON FISCH, Yacht 
Broker, 185 Madison Avenue, 
New York. ‘Telephone Vander- 
bilt 6717. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 

51’ x 45’ x 16’ x 5’ auxiliary 
schooner. }f For heavy weather off 
shore workyby real sailors. Twenty 
tons net. Cabin 4” solid oak. 
Planking, ceiling and decks 14”. 
Forty horse Frisbie Engine. Delco 
lights, but no battery. 310 pound 
storm anchor with 120 fathoms 
14” fisherman’s hawser. Two 
double berth staterooms, main 
cabin, galley, bath room and 
Delco compartment. Everything 
about proposition is best material, 
built for service but without show. 
It is no outfit for a white-duck 
owner, but for one who likes the 
water enough to be out in all kinds 
of weather and wants good stuff 
under him. Built 1919, launched 
September, same year. Building 
and equipment cost $11,000 com- 
plete. Only reason for disposal is, 
owner’s wife has failed in health. 
Will sell at a 1easonable sacrifice or will 
exchange for ejuivalent value scow o- 
motor houseboat. Inspectable, Milfo-d 
Harbor, Connecticut, care of Capt. Geo-ge 
Rowland, upon presentation letter from 
owner. Charles S, Cole, Sandy Hook, Conn. 
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N?2: 1617—FOR SALE—Lawley built 

auxiliary cruising yawl, 53 x 34 x 13 
x 7. Sleeps 6 aft, 2 forward. Main 
cabin, 2 single staterooms, toilet room, 
large galley. 18-24 h. p. Gray, installed 
1920. Thoroughly overhauled inside and 
out 1920. Apply John G. Alden, 148 
State Street, Boston. 





Able 


N?°: 1880-—-FOR SALE—$350. 
and comfortable auxiliary sloop, 30 x 

11 x 4.6. 
equipment in good condition. €Hull sound. 
Suitable for cruising or afternoon sailing. 


Knox engine.# Sails and 


Located Penobscot Bay, Maine. Apply 
John G. Alden, 148 State S+., Pos on. | 





N2: 536—FOR SALE—Lawley built schooner 
yacht, 56 ft. x 45 ft.x 14 ft.6in.x9ft. Large 
Main saloon; one double and one single stateroom, 
sleeps seven aft, and three in fo'castle. \W 
equipped galley. Sails spars and rigging in A-l 
condition. Good Ground Tackle. Fully found. 
Price $5,000. See G. W. Ford Yacht Agency, 
East 42nd St., New York City. 
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N°: 1788—FOR SALE—The best aux- | 
iliary schooner available. 64 x 45-x| 
15.6 x 8.6. Built by Lawley 1915. Dou- | 
ble stateroom, very large main cabin, gal- | 
ley and forecastle. Stiff, able, excellent | 
sailer. Easily handled. 4 cylinder Ster- | 
ling engine in separate room; speed 6) 
miles. Fully equipped. In best possible | 
condition. Apply John G. Alden, 148} 
State St., Boston. 
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O 8637 — 
N'Vor SALE 
— 67’ auxiliary 


keel schooner, 50’- 
7’’waterline, Alden 
design, model 
similar to 
Gloucester fisher- 
man. Owner de- 
sires larger boat: 
states condition 
of hull and engine 
is excellent. Has 
large double and 
single stateroom 
with main cabin. 
Henry J. Gielow, 


Inc., 25 W. 43d 
St., New York 
City. 





SALE—35’ water- 
line keel sloop, in good 
| condition. Fine sailer. 
Attractively furnished 
and equipped. 58/10” 
overall. Henry J. 
Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d 
j St., New York City. 





4 NO. 8899 — For} 





Sun Dog—For Sale or trade 
for sloop or small schooner. 


E. A. De Wolf, 
South Dartmouth, Mass. 











Cape Cod, Seagoing (1917) houseboat 
cruiser: 18 Standard engine under bridge 
deck; Toilet room; large galley; three 
berths forward, three berths aft; headroom 
cabins: comforts fifty footer. Family 4 
cruised six months southland, North 
bound. Price $3000 cash. Eugene Rose- 
mond, ‘‘Widow’s Cove,’”’ Greenport, N. Y. 








O. 7364 FOR 

SALE—Well-built 
Hand “‘V”’ bottom ex- 
press cruiser, speed up 
to 22 miles, equipped 
with Sterling engine, 
built 1918; most 
attractive boat of her 
type. Can be pur- 
chased at attractive 
price. Henry J. Gie- 
low, Inc., 25 W. 43rd 
St., New York City. 








N°: 7210 — FOR SALE 

—This_ well-appear- 
ing 54 ft. twin screw, 
high speed cruiser can be 
bought at very attractive 
price; built in 1916, equip- 
ped with Sterling en- 
gines; thoroughly over- 
hauled and rebuilt in 
1919. Henry J. Gielow, 





York City. 


“EXPERIENCED SAILING - MASTER” 


An American citizen for 17 years, Scan- 
dinavian born, who has crossed the Atlan- 
tic many times under sail and knows the 
English channel thoroughly, desires en- 
gagement as captain or sailing master on 
board yacht or vessel competing for King 
Albert’s Cup. Have ability to fit out any 
sailing vessel and can pick out and train 
a winning crew. Have best of credentials, 





Inc., 25 W. 43d St., New | 


Address: Master Atlantic Race, care of 
“YACHTING”, 239 4th Ave., New York. 
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OR SALE—One of the 

most desirable schooner 
yachts ever built. Length 
overall 81.6 feet, length 
water line 51.6, beam 16 ft. 
draught 10.6 feet. Built by 
Lawley. Thoroughly over- 
hauled last year and in the 
very best of condition. Own- 
er’s accommodations con- 
sist of large main saloon, 
one double stateroom, one 
single stateroom. Galley is 
large and well equipped, cap- 
tain’s stateroom forward. 
afid- accommodations for 
eight men. Sails in good 
condition. Price reasonable. 
Inspectable near New York. 
Address: F. J. B., care 
YVACHTING, 239 Fourth 
Ave., New York City. 


MarcH, ga21 
N°: 2391—FOR SALE—This beautify 

cruising yacht built in 1910 by Lawley 
& Son, 98’ x 97’ x 15’ x 4’ 6”, NOW avcilabje 
for sale or charter. Powered with 2-195 
H. P. 6 Cyl. Standard Engines. Equi; ment 
includes 16’ Launch and a 14’ dinghy. Lp. 
eral accommodations—3 double staterooms 
1 single, 2 bathrooms; dining saloon an4 
galley on deck. Electrically equipped through. 
out, including ventilating fans in staterooms 
electric pumps on bath tubs and electric 
windlass. Electric lighting plant consists 
of one 4 KW DIRECT connected gencrator 
with 100 cell Edison battery, (mew). Fue] 
capacity 1600 gallons. Water capacity 8 
gallons. Speed 14-16 miles. Teak wood 
trim and bright decks. This boat has been 
rebuilt. Recommended by G. W. Ford 
Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd St., New Vork 
City, who will send photographs and blye. 
prints on request. 





N°: 646—FOR SALE—Handsome Crowninshield 
keel knockabout. 43’ 6” x 30’ x.9’ 10" x7’ 
Built in best manner with mahogany planking var- 
nished. Bright decks. Cabin sleeps four. En- 
closed toilet room; Hollow spars. Awning over 
self bailing cockpit. Probably one of the most 
classy sloops of her type on the Sound. See G. W. 
Ford Yacht Agency, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
for further details. 








FOR SALE 


Sloops 
24’ 6” W. L. Aux.-sloop centerboard, built 
@ by Crosby. 
25’ W.L. keel sloop, built by Lawley. 
26’ W.L. Keel & C. B. sloop, built 1915. 
AO’ W.L. Keel sloop; N.Y. Y. Club; one 
design. 
Aux.-Yawls 
24’ W.L. Centerboard aux-yawl; 
condition. 
28’ W.L. Keel Aux.-Yawl good condition. 
37’ W.L. Keel Aux.-Yawl, good condition. 
88’ W.L. Centerboard aux-yawl; good 
condition. 
45.’ W.L. Keel Aux.-Yawl; fine condition. 


Aux.-Schooners 


30’ W.L. Keel & C. B. aux.-schooner; good 
condition. 
86’ W.L. C. B. aux.-schooner; new engine 


good 


1920. 
40’ W.L. Keel aux.-schooner; good condi- 


tion. 

45’ W.L. Keel aux.-schooner; high class 
boat. 

46’ W.L. Centerboard aux.-schooner; good 
condition. 

47 W.L. Keel aux.-schooner; high class 
boat. ‘ 


Also steam and Motor yachts 
various sizes and_ types. 


STRONG & BEEKMAN, 804." 





O. 7007—FOR SALE—For Sale 120’ twin screw fast steel motor yacht. Entire outtfit 
overhauled spring of 1919. Owner states in excellent condition, finished in white 
and mahogany. Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., New York City. 





O. 2814 — FOR SALE 
—Trunk cabin crul- 
ser 43 x 9/ x 3.6 ft. draft. 
Designed ‘and built by 
the New York Yacht 
Launch & Engine Co. 
18-24 H.P. 20th Cen- 
tury motor. Speed 9-10 
miles. Boat is fully 
equipped and can be 
placed in commission at 
small.cost. Located near 
New York City. Price 
| attractive. Cox & Ste- 
"= vens, 15 William Street, 
“ New York. 
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FOR SALE—Attractive 50’ O. A. Aux. 
Yawl, combination keel and center 
board. Main cabin four separate berths, 
one stateroom, large toilet room and gal- 
ley. Crew forward. Hollow spars, Rat- 
sey sails, complete equipment. Edward 
P. Farley Company, Yacht Brokers, 6 
North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








cSt 


Neo 3835—FOR SALE—Well known sloop yacht (23-mete 
International Rating), approximately 110 ft. over all, 
81 ft. waterline, 21 ft. beam, 12 ft. draft. Designed and built 
by Fife. Has exceptional cruising tion; two double 
and one si a eee, saloon, bath and two toilets. 
Fitted with ni rig and topmast. Ratsey sails new 1920. 


tionally smart sailer, 
finest schooner net yachfe 


ei New York. he further += ge 
. Gos & 8 & ~ ae 15 William Street, New Telep! wy 





WANTED—An able Bridge Deck, double 
cabin Cruiser, not more than 42’. Send 
photo, complete description, inventory and 
Price in care of this magazine. Box 30, 
Yachting, 239 Fourth Avenue, New 
York. 





WANTED—CHARTER. For month of | 


July or August, well appointed and safe 
motor boat, for party of four. New York 
up St. Lawrence. Owner operate. Give 
full particulars; price, equipment, size and 
Style of boat, etc. Address YACHTING 
Adv. Dept., Box 16, N. Y. C. 
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O. 7265—FOR SALE—Great Bargain—boat is quite similar to photo- 
graph as shown above. 50’ Great Lakes express cruiser, Van Blerck 





motor, self starter and lighter, brand new, never been used, capable of 


speed 22 miles per hour. Owner very anxious to sell. 
J. Gielow, Inc., 25 W. 43d St., New York City. 


Act quickly. Henry 








N°: 7032 — FOR SALE 

—This attractive 
offshore 95 ft. twin screw 
cruising yacht, steel hull, 
equipped with Standard 
motors, is being offered 
for sale at reasonable low 
figure, or owner will con- 
sider smaller boat in part 


/} payment. Has 2 double 


staterooms, finished be- 
low in mahogany and at- 
tractively furnished. 
Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
25 W. 43d St., New York 
City. 
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N°: 7634 — FOR SALE 

exceptionally able, 
seagoing Gasoline Crui- 
ser in first class condition. 
45 ft. o. a., 9.4 feet beam, 
34 ft. draft; designed and 
built by Lawley. Sleeps 
8 people; heavy duty 
Sterling motor, practical- 
ly new; speed 12 miles; 
separate electric plant. 
Permanent deck house, 
ideal feature. Entire 
equipment in excellent 
shape, fully found for 
cruising. Henry J. Gielow, 
Inc., 25 W. 48d St., New 
York City. 


4 


O. 7189—FOR SALE—Substantially built 57’ pleasure cruiser, 2 built-in berths, 
refrigerator, cook stove, Sands’ closet, folding lavatory; excellent sight-seeing after 





deck. Equipped with 6 cylinder Van Blerck motor, electric starter and controls at 
| wheel. Speed 15 to 20 miles. Located Thousand Islands. 
| 25 W. 43d St., New York City. 


Henry J. Gielow, Inc., 
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YACHT 
BUILDERS 


MARINE ~ 
RAILWAYS 


OVER- 


HAULING 
REPAIR 


Dauntless 





S pring Delivery 
Correspondence Invited 
While there is still op pperenity 


to make early season 


write us your requirements. 
Estimates carefully prepared 
and cheerfully furnished. One 


design small racing craft, in 
numbers, for quick shipment. 
Fresh water basin. 
sioning and repair. 


Shipyard, 


ESSEX, CONNECTICUT 





41x 11x 4 ft. 
board. 


liveries, vas. 


and cabin. 
Commis- 


Inc. 
throughout. 








AUXILIARY YAWL 


1250 feet Wilson-Silsby standing can- 
Four wide berths in main cabin, full head 
room, toilet, refrigerator, galley and pipe berth 
forward. ‘Two cylinder 4 cycle medium duty, 
engine under cockpit, accessible from cockpit 
Speed under power—6 miles. Plank- 
ing is full length 144 inch white pine, all copper 
fastened. Ribbing and keel timber are of white 
oak. No butts or knots in the entire hull. 
Entire boat and equipment in A-1 condition 
H. S. Thomas, 
Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 


6 in. combination keel and center- 


4310 Carnegie 

















O. 468 — FOR SALE — 

Steel, twin-screw cruising 
power yacht; 110’ x 17’6” x 
6’. Speed up to 14 miles; two 
100-125 H.P. air starting, 
reversible Standard motors. 
Accommodations include large 
deck house forward containing 
dining saloon, main saloon, two 
double and two single state- 
rooms, bathroom, two toilets. 
Interior finish mahogany and 
teak. Good deckspace. Hand- 
somely finished and furnished. 
Price and further particulars 
from Cox & Stevens, 15 
William Street, New York. 
Telephone Broad 1924. 





Description of engine formerly 
in yacht ‘‘Ansantawae:’’ 


Type—Balanced compound. Cylinders— 
High pressure, 6 inch diameter. Low pres- 
sure, 14 inch diameter. Stroke—8 inch. 
Crank pins—diameter H. P. 4 inch, length 
6 inch. L. P. 4 inch, length 6 inch. 
Crank shaft 3 inches. Piston rod, diam- 
eter H. P. 14 inch. L. P. 134 inch. 
Valves, type: piston. Valve motion: link 
with cam drive. Journals—very heavy, 
and long. Shaft couplings, with bolts. 
Revolutions per minute 250 to 300. 
Steam pressure possible to carry, 250 Ibs. 
Cylinder walls: very thick. Cylinders: 
not scored, or cut, smooth, may need re- 
fitting of pistons. Construction and de- 
sign: Plenty metal in all parts, and well 
fitted for heavy duty service. Probable 
Horse Power: 140 if given sufficient steam 
pressure. These engines are complete in 
every part, none broken or missing; were 
running in good order when taken out to 
be replaced by light weight modern triple 
expansion engines. Any buyer of these 
engines will understand that all moving 
parts must be re-adjusted before putting 
into service. 


United Welding Company 


1772 Main St. Bridgeport, Con~. 





WANTED—Sail Boat about 25 feet 
on deck. Crusing cabin for two. 
Prefer sloop rig or catboat without 
engine. YACHTING, Box. 10, 239 


4th Avenue, New York City. 








OR SALE—18-foot decked, sailing and 

racing dory, built by well known build- 

er, in excellent condition. Has jib and 

mainsail rig. Located near New York. 

Price with new suit of sails $120.00. Ad- 

dress J. G. G. S., Box 40, care of YACHT- 
ING, 239 Fourth Ave., New York City. 








WANTED—Knock-about with keel, non- 
capsizable. Prefer about 18 ft. water line. 
State specifications, when built, where can 
be seen and cash price F.O.B. cars. Ad- 
dress G. W. Simmons, 900 Spruce Street> 
St. Louis, Mo. 








WANTED — Auxiliary Yaw! 
or Sloop, 35 to 45 feet over- 
all. 144 Kent St., Hamilton, 
Ontar-o. 








CANADA’S EXCLUSIVE WHOLE- 
SALE AND RETAIL MARINE ENGINE 
JOBBERS. Dominion’s Largest Distrib- 
utors. Free illustrated catalog, showing 
over fifty Manufacturers’ products. 


CANADIAN BOAT AND ENGINE EX- 
CHANGE, LTD. Toronto, Canada 











FORSALE AUXILIARY 

KETCH—40x 12 x 4. Sterling 
engine. Large accommodations. 
Very seaworthy. A-1 condition. 
Sell cheap. Also sloops and yawls 
for salee SOUTHERN YACHT 
AGENCY, American Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 


FOR SALE AUXILIARY 
BUGEYE YACHT. 60 it. over- 
all. (Light draft). Heavy duty 
engine. Best yacht of this type 
available. Price reasonable. 
SOUTHERN YACHT AGENCY, 
American Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE — EXPRESS CRUI- 

SER—50 ft. Mahogany Hull 
(double planked) 8 cyl. 5144 x 6 Van 
Blerck. Speed 15-20 miles. Excel- 
lent condition. SOUTHERN 
YACHT AGENCY, American 
Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE-Several AUXILIARY 

SCHOONERS of light draft. 
All in excellent condition. Very 
reasonable prices. SOUTHERN 
YACHT AGENCY, American Bldg. 
Baltimore, Md. } 
FOR SALE—Sterling 6 cylinder 45-75 

H. P. Motor Reverse Gear, Magneto, 
Starter and Generator. Used two Seasons 
and in perfect running order. Can be in- 
spected near New York City. “— 
$1400. Reply Yachting, Box No. 3, 239 
4th Ave., New York City. 
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Practical Sailing Models 





This model made from the parts of the RICHARDS’ 
MADE construction Sets. 


Price List Complete Construction Set. 


We can 18” 0. A.....$8.00 Sawed to 
Supply 22” 0. A..... 9.00 Shape Hulls 
Blue 26” O. A.....10.00 Finished 
Prints 30” O. A.....12.00 Models 


36” O. A... ..18.00 
Postal Brings Circular 


Wm. RICHARDS, ”xic¥o% os" 





Class P Yacht ‘‘ Wasaka Il”’ 


Championship Winner 1920 in 
Massachusetts Bay. 


SAILS MADE BY 


WILSON & SILSBY, Inc. 


Rowes Wharf Boston, Mass. 








A Real, Low-Voltage 
Searchlight! 


BY far the most powerful search- 
light of the incandescent type. 
Unlike anything you have ever seen. 
Built entirely of brass with our own 
specially designed heavy glass reflector 
and bulb. 


Furnished in three sizes: 7, ro, and 14 inch 
for 6, 12, 32, or 110 volts. 

Finished in Polished Brass, Black Nickel, 
and Battleship Gray. 

Projects an intense beam of 116,000 to 
530,000 Candle Power a distance of One Half 
2 to One Mile, depending on size of searchlight 


p Sat era Send for Catalog 
Southland Steamship Company 


Lebby Products Department 
Savannah, Georgia 





PHILLIPS 
BROTHERS 


Miami, Florida 
We Specialize in 


YACHT SUPPLIES and 
FISHING TACKLE 

















The Absolutely Essential Equipment 


every one on board should have 
an— 


Ever-Warm 
Safety -Suit 


YOU CAN’T DROWN 
YOU CAN’T CHILL 


The only life saving Suit that has made good. 
Used by U.S. Navy—recommended by lead- 






4 ; ing Steamship Companies. Booklet **30’’ 
; . a describes and illustrates; also explains Ocean 


: \ eee Sell ; Voyages Rental Plan. 
FNATIONAL LIFE PRESERVER COMPANY 
¢/! Broadway NEW YORK 


Tel., Bowling Green 8609 
A Few Foreign Agencies Still Open 























COUSENS & PRATT 
Yacht Sail Makers 








274 Summer Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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DOES YOUR BOAT LEAK? 


Send for Booklets—“HOW TO MAKE YOUR BOAT LEAKPROOF,” and “MARINE GLUE—WHAT TO USE AND HOW To 
SEIT.” Any ol’ boat so long as the frames are in fair condition can be made water tight by following the instructions in the above 
booklets. This applies to anything that floats from a canoe toa yacht. Put your leak troubles up to us; We will help you to stop then. 


JEFFERY’S MARINE GLUE vazious‘crabes 


Fo: sale by all Yacht, Boat and Canoe Supply Houses; Hardware, Paint and Oil, and Sporting Goods Dealers. 
L. W. FERDINAND & COMPANY, 152 KNEELAND STREET, BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. a 
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High Grade Heavy Weight 


TANKS 


For Gasolene, Water and Air, of any 
shape or dimensions desired for any 
pressure. We make only work of merit 


“Light Competition Work Not Wanted” 


Galvanizing of all kinds of marine work 


L. O. KOVEN & BROTHER 
50 Cliff Street New York 














PARAGON 


REVERSE GEARS 


for the highest grade motors 
PARAGON GEAR WORKS TAUNTON, MASS. 














MARCONI 
HOLLOW SPARS 


built by 


PIGEON HOLLOW SPAR CO. 


E. Boston, Mass. 








| FRISBIE “45: MOTORS 


Medium duty motors for work or 
pleasure. Compact; easy on gas, oil, 
vib to 15 HL P. 








and repairs. 1 to 6c 

Send for Catalog 

FRISBIE MOTOR 
COMPANY 

| 7 Coll St., Middletown, Conn, 
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NAVIGATION 


Private instruction by Ex-Naval 
Officer. Evenings by appointment. 
Address YACHTING, Box 7, 239 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 
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Buying a Boat 
(Continued from page 125) 


are sometimes used with iron keels. 
Look at the base of the frames 
where they join the keel for ‘signs 
of rot or decay. A knife will tell! 
whether the wood is hard and 
in good condition. 

While examining this part of the 
boat see if the bilges are clean or 
are filled with shavings, decayed 
wood and sweepings from the cabin 
floor. Some owners leave their 
bilges in very bad condition and 
never clean them out. This is apt 
to hasten deterioration of the wood 
and one frequently has to take out 
several inches of this muck before 
coming to the wood itself. beware 
of cemented spots in the bottom of 
a boat. While not always the case, 
the bottom of a boat along and 
over each side of the keel is often 
plastered with cement to hide de- 
terioration in the wood and to cover 
up soft spots. In case this is done 
it is impossible to tell the condition 
of the wood under it unless the ce- 
ment is removed, though a soft 
plank might be detected from the 
outside if the exact spot can be lo- 
cated. Sometimes this space be- 
tween the keels of the frames is 
filled with pitch. This helps to keep 
the bilges of a boat clean and 
sweet. 

Though one cannot always tell 
whether a boat is tight, evidence of 
too much water in the bottom can 
be noted by looking closely at the 
inside of lockers that reach the 
floor, and under the transoms in 
the cabin. If sediment from the 
bilge, rotted shavings, etc., are 
found there is a pretty sure sign 
that more or less water has been 
there. The fronts of the transoms 
where they touch the floors will 
shown signs of water by the dis- 
coloration of the paint or varnish. 

Look at the bilge stringers, or 





the sheer clamp along the upper 
ends of the frames, ascertaining in 
what conditions they.are, and the 
kind of fastening in the boat. 


Before the Mast in War 

Time 
(Continued from page 124) 
hands for’ard, and it was echoed 
aft with a grin from Mr. Elder 
when he said, “Three willing men to 
a watch are better than four soured 
ones.” 

The fact of our being one man 
short forward was no hardship on 
the run down the coast to Mon- 
rovia, as we had fine weather with 
light breezes off the land. We did 
not even have a squall to make us 
clew up royals in the two days’ run. 

We let go our “hook” off the 
principal town of the Black Repub- 
lic, as it was called, about the first 
of March, and here we spent an- 
other ten days discharging the bal- 
ance of our cargo. For us, there 
was little to choose between Free- 
town and Monrovia. The latter 
town has an almost 100 per cent 
black population, many of whom 
had come from the United States, 
and there were many American cus- 
toms in evidence. The town was 
very hot and dirty, and we got little 
relief from the heat at night, what 
little wind there was coming off 
shore. The coast is_ unhealthy, 
especially the harbors and the en- 
trances to the rivers that come 
down from inland, so the Old Man 
issued orders that no one was to 
sleep on deck at night on account 
of the mist that rises from the water 
after darkness settles down and 
that is not usually blown away un- 
til sun-up next morning. 

In spite of this warning, when tt 
got unbearably hot in the foc’s'le, 
someone would drag a mattress up 
on the foc’s’le head and fall asleep 
there. Before we had been in port 
a week, two of the men, Hansen 











The Greenwich Yacht Yard 


Under New Management 


Offers yachtsmen every possible convenience in 
Hauling Out, Building and Winter 
Storage, Marine Railways, Machine Shops and 
a complete line of Supplies. Let us figure on 


the way of 


your next contract. 
Telephone Greenwich 200 


GREENWICH, CONN. 





rowing. 








BOATS OF THE BETTER CLASS 


Our Model No. 29 is especially designed for light, easy 
An ideal boat for ladies’ use. i 
to place your order for delivery when wanted next season. 


Skaneateles Boat & Canoe Co., 


SKANEATELES, N. Y. 
Builders of the Finest Row Boats in the World 


Now is the time 
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CHARLES D. MOWER 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
YACHT BROKER 
347 Madison Ave., at 44 Street 
New York City 
Cable Address, ‘‘Mowercd’’, N. Y. 





— 





— 


EDSON B. SCHOCK 


NAVAL ARCHITECT AND 
‘ENGINEER 


Yacht and Vessel Broker 


744 Hastings St. W. 
Vancouver, B. C. Canada 














— 


Tel., Lombard 2072 Cable Add., ‘‘Murwat’’ 


J. MURRAY WATTS 


Naval Architect and Engineer 
Yacht and Vessel Broker 


Office 


136 South Fourth Street, Philadelphia 








HARRY W. SANFORD 
YACHT BROKER 


sor Fifth Ave., at 42nd St. N. Y. 
Telephone, Vanderbilt 969 


“Desirable yachts of all types for sale 
and charter” 








THOMAS D. BOWES, M.E. 


WAVAL ARCHITECT AND ENGINEER 
Offices: 
Lafayette Bldg., Chestnut and Fifth Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








S. S. RABL 


Designer and Builder 
of 
Sail, Auxiliary and Motor Yachts 


Small Craft a Specialty 
6 N. East Ave. Baltimore, Md. 








FREDERICK K. LORD 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 


Designer of Sail and Motor Boats 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Tel., 4859 Rector 








COX & STEVENS 


Engineers, Naval Architects 
Yacht Brokers 
15 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone 1375 Broad 








Hand-V-Bottoms Cable “Hands” New Bedford 
WM. H. HAND, JR., 


Naval Architect 


NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


Send stamp for Circular illustrating twenty- 
five original Hand-V-Bottom designs of 
bosts which have made good everywhere 
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and Victor Johnson, came down 
with the coast fever and could not 
work cargo, making it necessary to 
get some additional men from shore 
to help us with the cargo gear. 

The sick men were carried out 
under a sail spread as an awning 
during the day, but at night they 
were carried back into the foc’s’le 
to sleep in the same compartment 
as the rest of us. Young Johnson 
became delirious on the third day, 
and as he did not respond to treat- 
ment, the skipper sent ashore for a 
doctor, who came out aboard and 
prescribed for him. He said the 
best thing to do was to get him out 
to sea again, and as we were about 
discharged, the Old Man did not 
send him ashore, where he would 
probably lose him as the ship was 
not to return to Monrovia, but hung 
on to him and put him in the cook’s 
room, alongside the galley, and 
moved the cook into the boy’s room. 

We received orders here to pro- 
ceed to Axim, on the coast of the 
Gulf of Guinea, to load mahogany, 
and we took abroad about 150 tons 
of sand ballast from lighters, to 
keep her on her feet while making 
this 600-mile run. We hove up 
with the steam windlass and sailed 
about the middle of the month, tak- 
ing our two sick men with us. The 
skipper had dosed us each day with 
quinine since the fever started, and 
none of the rest of us came down 
with it. 

While at Monrovia the captain 
had also picked up another hand, 
an American sailor left behind in a 
hospital with fever from a schooner 
a couple of months before, and 
who, since his recovery, had been 
beach combing until he could get 
another chance to ship home. We 
were the first ship that would take 
him, the others that had been there 
having full crews. He did not care 
to go on down the coast with us, he 
told us, but no vessels were sailing 
direct for home from Monrovia, so 
he was forced either to ship with 
us, or to stay beach combing a while 
longer—and he was heartily sick of 
the latter, he said. His name was 
Frank Allen. He was a young 
chap, who had only been going to 
sea since the war started and wages 
were high. In fact, I found most 
of the Americans that were going 
to sea in windjammers were im- 
pelled more by the lure of high 
wages and excitement than from a 
love of the sea. Ten years before 
every American in the foc’s’le of a 
ship was there to stick to it and be- 
came an officer. There were, how- 
ever, fewer of them then than there 
were now. 

(To be continued) 
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